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WILL INQUIRY DIE? 


Gas stink 
permeates 


Washington 


By Lawrence Emery 
BRIBE: a price, reward, gift or favor 
bestowed or promised with a view to 
pervert the judgment or corrupt the 
conduct of a person in a position of 
trust, as an officer or a voter. 

—Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


Most OF THE U.S. oil and gas in- 

dustry operates by a simple rule: 
when you can’t get what you want 
any other way, buy it. Through the 
years the industry has managed to get 
most of what it wants, including tax 
favors which give it more loose cash 
to throw around than any other seg- 
ment of free enterprise. The industry 
is absolutely bipartisan in its dis- 
bursement of gifts and rewards; it 
never asks a politician’s politics as 
long as he votes right. 


A TRUMAN VETO: For years the in- 
dustry has wanted to free gas produc- 
tion from Federal price control at the 
wellhead. It managed to get such a 
bill through Congress in 1950, but 
Harry Truman vetoed it even though 
his Administration was heavily be- 
holden to oil billionaires for campaign 
contributions. The matter went to 
litigation and in 1954, with the state 
of Wisconsin leading the fight for con- 
trols, the Supreme Court ruled in favor 
of Federal regulation. 

Last year oil went to work again, 
managed to squeak a new bill through 
the House by a six-vote margin. 
Democrats from oil states, with Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn of Texas leading 
them, headed the fight for enactment. 

This year Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson, also from Texas, 
made the gas bill the first order of 
business. The oil men moved in to 
make sure of the outcome. During the 
three weeks of Senate debate, old 
hands in Washington were speechless 
at the pressures that were turned on. 
Rarely before has the US. Senate 
been subjected to such a_ battering. 
The Washington Post & Times Heraid 
gave the story a full page under the 
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The most cogent reason we know for wishing Ike the best of health 
Vice President Nixon: Our No. 1 candidate for retirement to private life (see p. 8) 





THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 





Can we give the rebels a cause? 


By Elmer Bendiner 

VERY SPRING, summer and fall at 

least 200,000 boys and girls are 
picked up on the road, going nowhere. 
How many “lost” children travel in 
box cars or by their thumb, who never 
reach the jails, no one knows. Of those 
found, a few are sent home, if the fare 
isn’t too great and if authorities in 
their home state will accept them 
(some states refuse). A few more are 
sent to shelters. Most spend a little 
time in rural pens with whatever con- 
victed criminals are serving time there, 
then are taken to the state or county 
border by the sheriff and turned loose. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver’s Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee, studying 
juvenile delinquency, was told that 
boys will take readily to haystacks but 
girls flag down trucks, then register at 
truck stop-overs as the truck drivers’ 
wives. 


THE PROBLEM IS VAST: Most end 
up in California or Florida and regu- 
larly these states load up trains and 
ship them back to the general area 


Bill Mauldin in New York Star, 1948 


from which they started. The boys and 
girls get off and at once resume their 
endless wandering. 

The road is one place to view youth 
on the loose. There are other places: 
jails, insane asylums, shelters, institu- 
tions where kids take the narcotics 
cure, the pick-up bars of the big cities, 
the cellars where gangs grow. 

The problem is vast and varied and 
so are the solutions. The number of 
children passing through the criminal 
courts rose from 300,000 in 1948 to 
435,000 in 1953. (About 10% of the in- 
crease is accounted for by the popula- 
tion rise.) The Kefauver committee 
estimated that the actual number of 
children in trouble (many cases are 
handled out of court) is close to 1,2500,- 
000 a year. The subcommittee’s report 
traced the rise: 

“Following the end of World War 

II, the number of juvenile delin- 

quents decreased until, in 1948, there 

were less than 300,000 appearing an- 
nually before the juvenile courts. 

Then in 1949, with the stresses and 

Strains of the Cold War and the 

Korean hostilities, juvenile delin- 

quency again began to rise. Since 

1948 a steadily increasing number of 

American boys and girls have be- 

come involved in delinquency each 

year.” 
THE SOCIAL CLIMATE: Newspapers 
have screamed for spread-eagling the 
youngsters, horse-whipping them and 
shaving their heads. Some have pre- 
scribed more cops, some less; some have 
blamed it all on the parents, others on 
public schools, comic books, TV, movies, 
crowded housing, lack of play-space. 
The generally agreed conclusion is that 
the social climate in the U.S.—which 
includes everything from the Cold War 
to near-pornographic advertising—is 
unwholesome. Short of changing the 
climate—which is the overall problem— 
what can be done? > 

The front tackled most vigorously to 
date has been the gangs. Journalists 
have chronicled their vandalism and 
wars, written headlines about cities 
“unsafe” at night. Social workers have 
studied gangs from varying points of 
view. The N.Y. City Youth Board is 


currently testing a “formula” worked 
out by Harvard Law School criminolo- 
gists. 

Two and a half years ago these scien- 
tists studied the background of 256 boys 
then entering two Bronx public schools, 
They used their formula to calculate 
the likelihood of delinquency for each 
child. Now referring to these records, 
the Board is keeping tabs on the 256 to 
see how accurately the scientists can 
predict. 


DISCOUNTED FACTORS: The data on 
which the formula is based is confined 
exclusively to the boy’s home life and 
its cohesiveness, how warm the par- 
ents are, how strict, how closely super- 
vised the youngster is. 

The Harvard criminologists seem to 
discount all the factors outside the 
home: the war-frenzied, sex-and-vio- 
lence diet which the boys are fed, the 
insecurity, bad housing, and sunless 
play space. The N.Y. Daily News is 
currently featuring the experiment. 
Psychiatrists have long leaned to this 
formula, Last fall Dr. Ralph Brancale, 
director of the N.J. State Diagnostic 
Center at Menlo Park, blamed most 
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Peace—or else 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

I have written to Mr. Eisenhower 
that he would kill all chances of 
his re-election if he rejected the 
Soviet Union's offer of friendship. 
Everyone else should write to the 
President, letting him know firmly 
just where the people stand on the 





issue of peace or war. He can be 
(and probably will be) pressured 
into changing his mind. P.G.0O. 


Quatrain 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Who does not shrink 
From Dulles’ brink? 
Let’s make this gink 
The missing link! 
Jeff iI 


Tin-can tale 
ALPINE, N. Y. 

Our local press is running a 
series by one William L. Ryan 
showing how the bad old Russians 
can’t compete with our assistance 
to undeveloped countries because 
they have spent only two billion 
dollars and we have spent 65 bil- 


lion. He slurs over two things 
which I'd like to see developed 
sometime: (1) they can buy agri- 


cultural products and we cannot, 
and (2) they can help a country 
become a producer of capital goods 
without a threat to their own 
economy. Ryan did mention that 
they did build a steel mill in India. 
We have given that country the 
price of lots of mills, but we have 
not and dare not give them a steel 
mill lest they sell tin cans to us 
at less than our own producers can 
with profit. George Cook 


Get together 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Dr. DuBois’ article about the new 
Negro business class was timely. Of 
course there have always been a 
few Negroes, as among others, who 
somehow get ahead. But, of course, 
the bulk of Negroes are still poor 
and will have to remain wage work- 
ers with little chance of getting 
up in the world from daily wages. 
And, as with other workers, their 
best bet is to get together in 
unions and make their conditions 
as workers profitable and secure. 
A few Negroes now belong to unions 
and make relatively good money. 
The big problem is to get enough 
workers of all races and colors to 
combine and force wages up. 

The NAACP is doing much good 
work for Negroes and one wishes 
to join in and help the work along. 
But the present business and pro- 
fessional leadership is not, with 
some exceptions, spearheading its 
attention to the needs of the work- 
ing class, and for that reason the 











Negro working class needs to do 
some outside on its own 
account. al with this 
sort of 10w hampered by 





the red-baiting and war-mongering 
hysteria and by the fact that in 
the South Negroes are hardly recog- 
nized as people. However, unless 
the peoples of the world destroy 
themselves with A-bumbs, there is 
little doubt that in the long run 
the future holds better days for 
the workers. Dr. W. King 


Chant for Two Mamies 
SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 


There are two Mamies in this 
land — 

Now one ig met by a big brass 
band. 

She greets the world with a Col- 
gate smile 

And a Mr. John's hat of latest 
style. 

But the other one grieves for her 
boy. 

Mamie of the White House is s0-so 
nice, 

Never speaks unless spoken to 
twice, 


Nods to her husband, says that he 
Decides what’s proper, and she'll 
agree. 
But the other one fights for her 
boy. G. B 

Regrets 
RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 

I was sickened and saddened to 
read of Dr. Howard's withdrawal 
from the protest meeting in New 
York against the. Mississippi terror 
and the reasons given for it. A 
segment of the white people are 
prejudiced against Negroes, some to 
such an extent that they can kill. 
This to Dr. Howard is an outrage 
against justice and democracy. On 
the other hand, he himself displays 
prejudice toward people holding 
political views, even if only a tinge 


saa is eee . 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


In this month of February we 
celebrate the birthdays of two 
of our greatest patriots. Both 
possessed great credit character. 
This priceless possession was re- 
flected in their acts and deeds. 
The one, a man of means—Gen- 
eral Washington — Knew the 
value of sound credit. The trials 
and sufferings of Valley Forge 
emphasize how serious the 
credit problem can become. 

The other, a man born in 
poverty — Abraham Lincoln — 
worked years to keep his credit 
good. ...In his business fail- 
ures he did not write out his 
creditors. Instead, he kept them 
constantly in mind.and did not 
rest until he had paid them in 
full. He did so with gratitude 
in his heart and soul. 

—Editorial in Credit and 
Financial Management, 
February, 1956. 


One year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: 
John Roberts, San Francisco. Be 
sure to send original clipping 
with entry. 











different from his own. This cer- 


tainly is an ailing world. R. M. 
Merger 
DETROIT, MICH. 
The Dixiecrat counter-offensive 


against the Supreme Court decision 
is determined and sinister and is 
now beginning to merge with the 
cold war, McCarthyite-fascist at- 
tacks against all civil liberties. 
Eino Hiltunen 


Dream stuff 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

On a recent morning, while mus- 
ing over the political situation, 
there appeared in my vision a 
creature resembling a huge grey 
cat with two heads and a long, 
shaggy tail. Around the neck of 
each of these cat-heads was a 
shiny gold collar, one bearing the 
inscription of an elephant and the 
other a jackass. This double- 
headed monster was crouched, as if 
getting ready to spring, behind a 
clump of tall, dead grass on the 
edge of a large clearing in which 
a white dove was being fed by a 
group of children. Grasping the 
shaggy tail of this huge monster 
was a group of top labor brass, 
headed by George Meany, who 
seemed to be the leader, while they 
were all struggling to get a firmer 
hold on the lashing tail. I was so 
impressed by this strange appari- 
tion that I could not resist the 
temptation to make it known to 
the readers of the GUARDIAN. 

Charles E. Woodward 


Sinister plot to win 
CIRCLE, MONT. 

A very great many people were 
given the opportunity, by radio, to 
hear a prize entry for a “How 
Crazy Can You Get’ column. The 
result of the Olympic games was 
not going according to the wishful 
thinking of those who dare not 
admit anything but superiority for 
our side. So the fantastic charge 
was made that the Russian win- 
ners, in some mysterious way, had 
been able to put an unholy train- 
ing program into effect so their 
contestants would win for -propa- 


ganda purposes! , 
I feel sure the athletes who 
represented us had nothing to do 


with this. Hobart McKean 
A great lady writes 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Letter to the N.Y. Times 
spired by the GUARDIAN’s 
torial: 
“I do not write as a non-partisan. 
I, too, am the victim of an in- 
ventigating committee. . . 


in- 
edi- 


“I was faced with a choice: my 
immediate personal self-interest, 
that of continuing a _ successful 


career in motion pictures in which 
I had been many times honored; or 
serving a@ larger interest, that of 
uphoiding the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“In refusing to answer questions 
before the Un-American Activities 
Committee in 1951, I felt I was 
justified on the ground that no 
committee has a right to investi- 
gate in any area in which it does 
not have a right to legislate. If 
democracy has any validity it must 
be based upon a belief that citizens 
have the intellectual capacity to 
weigh and judge with intelligence 
ideas and doctrines which may 
confront them, and the right to 
choose those ideas they wish to 
accept. 

“Any official, elected or appoint- 
ed, or any judge who seeks to limit 
this free choice by abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press 
or proscribing beliefs, either politi- 
cal or religious, is guilty of a 
tyrannical usurpation of that 
power which belongs rightfully to 
all citizens. He has destroyed “‘the 


keystone of our government,” the 


first amendment to our Consti- 
tution. : 
“In your now-famed_ editorial 


condemning the attempted pros- 
scriptions of the Eastland Commit- 
tee, you set forth this position most 
eloquently. But as President Eisen- 
hower has said on so many occa- 
sions, “it is deeds, not words that 
count.” Your condemnation of the 
Eastland and other committees and 
their violations of the rights of 
citizens is nullified when you com- 
ply witn their ultimate objective: 
to deprive their victims of a live- 
lihood. .. .” Anne Revere 


Cucumbers, emu eggs 
PUEBLO, COLO. . 

The Alsop brothers have done it 
again! Another scoop! Their col- 
umn (reported by the AP) informs 
me that in upwards of five years 
from now a “Big Brother” earth 
satellite will televise scenes of go- 
ings-on behind the “Iron Curtain”: 
scenes of feverish war preparation, 
air base construction, smoke-belch- 
ing armament factories, slaves with 
their shackles plainly visible, etc. 

I am reminded of another “scoop” 
last year during a hurried trip 
through part of the Soviet Union 
by one of the brothers (simul- 
taneously with the Soviet farmers’ 
visit to the U.S.). Skipping over 
trifling comparisons such as social 
security, trade unions and medical 
programs, he astounded me with a 
forthright revelation of the ex- 
orbitant price (under unspecified 





N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“I hope this new federal re- 
search program finds some 
inexpensive disease!” 


conditions) of 
Soviet Union! 

Oh, Happy Days—freedom of the 
press survives, Paul Stewart 

P.S.: What's wrong with Bel- 
frage? I have been in a dither for 
some time to learn the Moscow 
price of emu eggs laid during a 
full moon on Feb. 29, frozen mam- 
moth meat in Albania, etc. 


Don West’s ousting 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
Today I received my February is- 


cucumbers in the 


sue of The Southerner. I opened 
it with eagerness, for I have been 
inspired by the voices of South- 
erners who dared to. speak of 
brotherhood among all races and 
for peace in the face of war- 
mongers. I stopped in the post 
office corridor, took off the wrap- 


per. and stood there in shock: my 
new friend, so recently arisen in 
my beloved Southland with the 
light and leadership of the brother- 
hood we so long have needed and 


without which we so long have 
bled, my new friend is dead. 
Oh, surely, the slogans are still 


there, but deeds have made them 
mockery. A few traces of fire, the 
flame of love, the genuine brotherly 
heart in the face of terror. But 
the eyes are without a_e smile, 
though the mouth is turned up 
at the corners. 

Don West refused to sell his 
soul to fear, and the Church again 
has bargained with Judas and has 
sold its principles for physical 
security. W. A. McGirt 


Men wanted 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I was shocked to read of the 
death of Jerry O'Connell in the 
GUARDIAN. At one time in New 
Deal days there were fine men in 
the advance guard of Congress— 
the Farmer-Laborites, John T. Ber- 
nard, O'Connell and Marcantonio. 
None have taken their places. 

Jim Perkins 


James Connolly’s life 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

I am preparing what I hope to 
make the definitive biography of 
James Connolly, the Irish Rebel 
who was executed by the British 
military for his part in the rising 
in Dublin in 1916. From reading 
the files .of some American news- 
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FOR HIS BIRTHDAY 


W.E. B. DuBois 


(BORN FEBRUARY 23, 1868) 


In that marble forum where 

The columns cold, lilywhite, deadwhite 

Prop up Eastland as if erect, as if elected: 

No room for a man of courage, a man of color. 


In that hollow hall where 

Their all-helling bombs fail, 

Where they boast bad manners, spitting at history 
And the pale spittle drools back upon itself: 

No place for a mannerly man, a host of history. 


In that maggoty dust where 
They crawl on hands and knees 
Scratching for yesterday, for their loot that is mouldered forever: 


No stance for an upright man, for a man of shining presence. 


Who should be crowned with the purple and gold of his years, 
Who should wear robes of state 
And easeful pension from a grateful nation, 
The government calls on him: 
As an ambassador of peace 
Your passport please. 





In the roll of current fame 

Loud, shameful, cries out the absence of his name. 
Against the cheap currency of panderer’s fame, 
In silver, in the book of life, his glowing name. 
The young he championed now grown 

Some follow as worthy sons, 

Others fall in stumbling fear; 

The father steadfast walks , 

To the length and breadth of all his honorable days. 
His hand, his heart hold firm; 

His lively wit, his grace of wrath endure, 

His eyesight keen in memory and vision, 

Bearing the best of our past 

And companioning the future 

In the midst of life he strides: 

The span of a man and his legend, 

The bittersweet score of his span: 


Many wars and a mighty peace 

Many winds and the wind blowing free 
In his time 

In our time 


The hobbled feet unbound 

The shadowing veil lifted 

The stooped head shaking off the knot 

The earth richly hued 

Richer to increase 

Increase and link 

With working hands of every color 

Enjoined, enjoying 

Deed and dance and deed. 

Negro, he claimed as title, raising the word to its proper high- 
born level, 


American, he proclaimed, in battle for peace, on guard from 
dusk to dawn; 


Scholar, restoring books to the library of life, 
Patriot, sage, redeeming our country’s glory: 
Leaf the proud pages of his unaging story. 


—Eve Merriam 





papers of the years 1902-10 I am have, however seemingly trivial 
aware that he conducted a num-_ they may be? 

ber of lecture tours under the I have also been informed that 
auspices of the Socialist Labor James Connolly had relatives in 


Party (1902), I.W.W. (1906?), Irish 
Socialist Federation (1907?) and 
Socialist Party of America (1907- 
10), but the details of these tours 
remain to be filled in. 


May I appeal to your older read- 


Colorado, and would be extremely 
grateful to any of them to get 
in touch with me. I am finally in- 
terested in any evidence of influ- 
ence by Connolly on the American 
labor movemet. 


ers who may have been members C. Desmond Greaves, Editor. 
of any of these organizations be- The Irish Democrat, 
tween 1902 and 1910, to send me 53 Roseman St., 


London, E,C. 1 


any reminiscenoes which they may 
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WAR & PEACE 


Confidence marks CP parley 
in Russia; Stalin era viewed 
critically for the first time 


By Tabitha Petran 

HE CONFIDENT TONE of the 20th 

Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party last week, following a period of 
relatively successful Soviet diplomacy, 
underscored the fact that Russia has 
’ the initiative in world affairs. Some 
“thoughtful men” in the State Dept. 
- and Congress, according tc the N.Y. 
Times (2/19), have come to recognize 
this and “are convinced that the basic 
policies, laid down in 1948 and 1949 by 
- the Truman Administration, must be 
re-examined and perhaps replaced.” 

Washington, however, remains trap- 
ped by its own inflexibility. This con- 
dition is reinforced by election-year 
reluctance to take stock and fear of 
opening the door to a real peace move- 
ment in this country. Moreover, coher- 
ent direction of U.S. policy has clearly 
been lacking since the President’s 
heart attack and, as James Reston 
pointed out (NYT, 2/19), “this gov- 
ernment’s morale in Washington and 











Bes Poe ER Lies “dg 

Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“Honestly, Professor, there are mo- 
ments when I almost despair of 
human nature!” 


its influence in the Middle East and 
Asia have seriously declined... .” 


SHIFT IN BALANCE: The speeches 
of the Soviet Communist leaders in 
Moscow would hardly have the effect 
of boosting Washington’s morale. The 
underlying theme was that the world 
power balance has radically shifted in 
favor of the U.S.S.R. Said First 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan: 

“Not a single major international 
question can now be solved by the 
will of the Western powers alone 
without regard for the views of the 
Soviet Union, China, and all the 
countries of socialism. . .. In the 
minds of humanity socialism is now 
already incomparably stronger than 
capitalism.” 

Both Mikoyan and Defense Minister 
Zhukov spoke of the U.S.S.R.’s “di- 
verse atomic and nuclear weapons, 
mighty guided missiles, among them 
long range missiles.” They warned that 
“in the event of American aggression, 
as a retaliative measure, hydrogen 
bombs might fall also on American 
towns. .. .” (Democratsyin Washington 
seized on these assertions as fuel for 
the campaign for bigger military ex- 
penditures.) 


STALIN IS DISPUTED: A recurrent 
theme at the Soviet Congress was the 
demand for a “return” tc Leninism, 
the repudiation of “the cult of person- 
ality,” and, for the first time, direct 
and open attack on Stalin’s policies, 
including even some of his theoretical 
analyses. Soviet historians, philoso- 
phers and economists were castigated 
as “insolvent” by Mikoyan. He said 
that the historians had explained 
events of the civil war period 

“|, not by changes in the correla- 

tion of class forces but by the alleged 

treacherous activity of individual 


party leaders of that time, who were 
unjustly declared enemies of the 


people many years after the events 
described.” 


What the 20th Congress made clear 
was that the U.S.S.R.—because of its 
growing industrial strength and the 
shift in the world balance of power— 
has entered a new stagein its develop- 
ment: a time of changing to greater 
democratization and easing of safe- 
guards at home. Some of these ac- 
tions were set in motion before Stalin 
died and will now be accelerated. Simi- 
larly, Soviet foreign policy now has 
greater resourcefulness and flexibility. 
The way is being cleared for what 
Mikoyan called “a new stream of life” 
in all facets of Soviet development. 


CHALLENGE TO WEST: To the West, 
the Soviet Congress appeared to be is- 
suing “a declaration of war against 
capitalism” (Business Week, 2/18). 
Actually it was a direct challenge to 
“a struggle between two ideologies un- 
der conditions of peaceful coexistence” 
(Mikoyan). 

Some of the dilemmas in which 
Washington’s cold warriors are placed 
by this kind of challenge are currently 
illustrated by the “balloon incident,” 
on the one hand, and the situation in 
the Middle East, on the other. 

The U.S.S.R.’s rejection of the U.S. 
explanation that the balloons drifting 
over the U.S.S.R. were “meteorologi- 
cal” was based, in Hanson Baldwin’s 
words (NYT, 2/19), “on some pretty 
hard evidence in the form of cameras 
and presumably the pictures they have 
taken.” Even before the U.S.S.R. of- 
fered to exhibit the captured balloons 
in Western capitals, Baldwin wrote: 

“Balloons launched by the military 
for military purposes have again 
raised the question of the credibility 
of the U.S. government.” 

Virtually admitting that at least 
some of the balloons were used for 
“espionage,” as the Russians charged, 
Baldwin emphasized “all the political 
and psychological] liabilities” which the 
U.S. has reaped. He predicted that the 
affair will discredit the President’s 
“open skies” plan and so affect coming 
UN. discussions on disarmament. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: Throughout the 
Middle East, the U.S.-British threat to 
use armed intervention to “keep the 
peace”’—and preserve their huge stake 
in the area—has met a cold response. 
Arab diplomats point out that the 


= a = Ts 





Drawing by Gabriel, London 
THE MIDDLE-EAST PROBLEM 
“The problem is how to keep it to u‘ 
Middle Easterners!” 


Middle East is not Nicaragua, that the 
time is not the 1920’s but the 1950’s. 
British and American officiais 
“scoffed” at a Soviet note (2/13) whicn 
asserted Moscow’s “legitimate concern” 
in the area and declared that 
“|, separatist measures outside the 
UN and without the participation of 


the countries of the Near and Middle - 


East cannot fail to constitute a threat 

to peace ... and to violate the inde- 

pendence and sovereignty of countries 

of this area.” 

Faced with this notice that the 
U.S.8.R. would take to the UN any 






such moves in the area, State Dept. 
Officials were quoted as saying that 
“| .. no amount of Russian state- 
ments will affect the determination 
of the U.S., Britain and France to 
resist aggression or threatened ag- 
gression in the Middle East, within 
or without the UN framework.” 
THE “NEW INTERVENTION”: The fact 
is, however, that the Soviet note has 
made implementation of Western plans 
far more difficult, if not impossible. 
As the Paris Le Monde pointed out 
(2/15), the U.S. and Britain, after 
agreeing that the Middle East situa- 
tion has been complicated by the ap- 
pearance there of Soviet influence, 
“now pretend to find a solution with- 
out taking account of this new factor.” 








Carrefour, Paris 
“Welcome to the moon.” 


Le Monde saw Western diplomacy no 
longer able to keep “newcomers” out 
of the area, especially as the “new 
intervention” takes the form of “trade 
negotiations aimed at increasing the 
volume of business on a strictly com- 
mercial basis.” The West’s only re- 
course, in Le Monde’s view, is “to offer 
the Middle East identical or better 
conditions. 

But for the Western powers such of- 
fers present real problems. Under- 
developed countries need stable mar- 
kets for their raw materials. But the 
U.S. can hardly buy their raw mate- 
rial surpluses while engaged in trying 
to dump its own huge surpluses on 
world markets. Britain’s ability to 
maneuver in the economic field is be- 
ing restricted by the creeping crisis 
in its own economy. This was brought 
home last week by the raising of the 
British bank rate to 542% (third rise 
in a year), and other defiationary 
measures: cuts in government capital 
spending; elimination of government 
subsidies on milk and bread; restric- 
tions on installment credit. 

These measures hit at consumers 
and workers and are likely to create 
unemployment. Few responsible ob- 
servers believe they will restore the 
balance of the economy. The Christian 
Science Monitor reported (2/17) that 
some economists believe they will ‘“un- 
balance it all over again.” 


“SOLUTIONS” IN BRITAIN: So long 
as military spending eats up a third 
of the British budget (it is to increase 
slightly this year) Britain can find no 
real solution to the problem created by 
the imbalance of its imports and ex- 
ports. If Britain is to increase exports, 
it needs more not less industrial in- 
vestment. Even in 1951, when industrial 
investment was at its highest, it was 
not high enough, as London’s New 
Statesman pointed out (12/31/55), to 
maintain Britain’s competitive posi- 
tion. Britain’s investment per worker 
is several times less than that of the 
U.S. and even considerably lower than 
W. Germany’s. 

The British government is now re- 
stricting business investment by rais- 
ing the cost of money and cutting back 
government capital spending. More- 
over, since Britain is a debtor nation, 
raising the interest rate means it will 
have to pay more money out in interest 
on borrowed money, and hence add to 
its import bill. Clearly, the Tory gov- 
ernment proposes only one remedy for 
Britain’s worsening trade position: cut- 
ting living standards of labor and con- 
sumers. 

Britain’s dollar and gold reserves have 
fallen by 25% in the past year. This 
is one reason for its sharp differences 
with the W. German government over 


A doctor's diagnosis 


Snowe Ane are gathering in my 
locks. ...I am not coming this way 
again and time is much shorter than 
I think. My reserves—financial, cardiac 
and emotional—are nearly exhausted. 
I am suffering from hardening of the 
categories, blinkered thinking and en- 
crusted ideas. 

Our country is now assuming the 
character of a “true democracy” by 
boldly proclaiming our objective to be 
a world of peace, by instituting a war, 
to compel co-operation for peace. ... 

Our friends in the White House are 
reaching a comic opera stage. We are 
barging into a war brought on by the 
greatest horde of political misfits to 
ever hold the destiny of a free people 


in the palm of their assorted fumbling 
hands. : 


We are Foing to need an army of at 
last 30 million soldiers and to have one 
million of our lovely boys slaughtered, 
and for what? Because we refuse to be 
en, just and fair with the other 
ellow. 


Having nothing up my sleeve, nothing 
up my pants leg, nothing on my hip 
and literally nothing more worth say- 
ing—LET THERE BE AMAZEMENT. 

—C. R. Byars, M.D. 
Letter to the Editor, 
Houston Post, Jan. 29 


the latter’s refusal to continue cash 
contributions to the support of U.S.- 
British-French troops in W. Germany. 
For Britain the end of these W. Ger- 
man payments would mean an addi- 
tional outlay of $196 million in hard 
currency. The delay in W. German 
rearmament has, furthermore, given 
W. Germany what the London Times 
(2/8) called “a formidable advantage 
in export markets.” Despite strong 
pressure from London, Washington and 
Paris, which insist that Bonn should 
continue to pay since its own rearma- 
ment is not fully underway, Bonn 
shows no signs of yielding. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS: Another type 
of difficulty in meeting the Soviet 
challenge in under-developed countries 
is apparent in the crisis developing in 
France over N, Africa. The liberation 
movement in Algeria has become so 
strong that France must make political 
concessions. But there is no French 
government in sight strong enough to 
put through such concessions. The 
Republican Front government of Guy 
Mollet has already yielded to the pres- 
sure of the French settlers and the 
French right. On his return from N. 
Africa, Mollet presented a program 
which postponed—and was evasive 
about—political reforms, while urging 
large scale economic reforms as a stop- 
gap. 

But France doesn’t have the re- 
sources for such a program, quite apart 
from the fact that Algerians will not 
be satisfied by anything less than sub- 
stantial political concessions. Newsweek 
(2/2) insisted that “force is now the 
only practical way [for France] to 
keep any sort of control of the situa- 
tion.” But with 210,000 French troops 
already in Algeria and the military 
situation steadily deteriorating, force 
means large-scale war. French com- 
mentators have warned that this could 
mean civil war in France itself. 
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MUST WE HAVE FLOODS—AND DROUGHT? — II 





The Central Valley Project 


By Reuben W. Borough 
(Second of three articles) 


LOS ANGELES 
The first article described the havoc 
and destruction wrought by the Decem- 
ber and January floods in California and 
three other Western states and told how 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has 
blocked construction of multiple-purpose 
dams that could have prevented the 
damage. Following is a description of 
the monumental Central Valley Project 
which is still to be achieved in full. 


Se OF THE DETAILS of 
Central Valley Project functioning 
and of its background must be given. 
The Project, a five-billion-dollar devel- 
opment, is less than a quarter complet- 
ed. Its objective is to open to settlement 
$,000,000 acres (more than 4,500 square 
miles) of land not now irrigated plus 
more than 2,000,000 acres (more than 
3,000 square miles) partially irrigated 
from inadequate ground water supplies; 
generate 8,000,000 kilowatt hours of 


power a year; and provide the many ~ 


benefits of tested conservation policy 
such as flood control, forestation, ex- 
tension of navigation and creation of 
commerce and industry. 

Great projects like CVP are not born 
in a vacuum—they are not isolated 
from history. The roots of CVP reach 
back to the political and social up- 
heaval in California in the decade 1910 
to 1920. It was the decade of the Pro- 
gressive Party in California and the 
nation—the party which nominated 
Theodore Roosevelt for President and 
Hiram Johnson for vice-president in 
1912. It was a period of revolt against 
the private corporation exploitation of 
business and politics, the chief target 
of popular wrath being the public 
utilities. 


A TIME OF PROGRESS: In California 
this revolt achieved spectacular power, 
wrecking the bi-partisan Republican 
and Democratic political machines. 
Public ownership of power was author- 
ized by constitutional amendment and 
began to spread over the state. Irri- 
gation districts, also the product of 
progressive politics, spotted the state, 
eminent among them the Modesto and 
Turlock Irrigation Districts with their 
publicly owned and operated irrigation 
and power-generating project, the San 
Pedro Dam, a model for the rural areas 
The City of Los Angeles began its quest 
for water and its quarter-century fight 
with the power trust which ended in 
complete victory for the people through 
the creation of one of the greatest 
municipally owned and operated power 
plants in the world and the achieve- 
ment of a complete monopoly for its 
enterprise within the municipal limits. 

From such a political atmosphere— 
and only from such a political atmos- 
phere—could emerge the profoundly 
democratic concept of California’s Cen- 
tral Valley Project. 

Before we lay bare the mechanics of 
the scheme, let us provide the natural 
setting. Let us take a look at the rugged 
topography of this state. Considerably 
more than half the state’s area con- 
sists of mountains—mountains nearly 
everywhere within the scope of vision, 
the higher ranges snow-capped; moun- 
tains, we should never for one moment 


forget, that are the common property . 


of the people—and their perpetual 
snow and ice fields the common pro- 
perty of the people. 


MOUNTAINS MEAN LIFE: Nov, it is 
true that our California cities and 
farms cannot live on these mountains 
but it is also true that without those 
mountains and their snow and ice fields 
and their forests there would be no life 
for our California cities and farms, 
where they are, no cultivated and in- 
dustrialized California, for the ribbon 
valleys and the coastal plains and the 
rich central valley would be reduced to 
badlands, gullied and parched and 
drifting about in sand storms. 

Now a glimpse at the central valley 


with its valley floor of 12,000,000 acres, 
its 60,000 farms and its 2,000,000 popu- 
lation. The valley runs north and south. 
Down the center of the northern half 
runs the Sacramento River. Up two- 
thirds of the southern half flows the 
San Joaquin River. The two streams 





THE MADERA CANAL: PART OF CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


tion of the water from the Shasta 


second largest and second highest dam 
in the world, the Shasta Dam, and with 
it a power plant, in the northern end 
of the Sacramento Valley. Directly be- 
low the Shasta. Dam the Bureau had 
built the Keswick Dam for the regula- 
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It carries precious water to parched San Joaquin Valley acres 


meet in a delta region near the center 
of the state opposite San Francisco and 
their waters flow together into San 
Francisco Bay. 


“MOVE THE RAIN”: Here is the tip- 
off to the over-all function. of the 
Central Valley Project: 

The northern end of the valley has 
two-thirds of the rainfall of the valley 
and one-third of the irrigable land. 

The southern end of the valley has 
one-third of the rainfall and two- 
thirds of the irrigable land. 

The Reclamation Bureau began to 
“move the rain south,” to use the pic- 
turesque figure of one of its field en- 
gineers. It began to do other things, 
as we shall see. 

The initial features of the Project 
were an accomplished fact by 1951. 
The Reclamation Bureau had built the 


Dam. The purposes of the combined 
achievement were: power generation 
(450,000 kilowatts), flood control, navi- 
gation, irrigation, repulsion of salinity. 
TWO RIVERS FOR ONE: The surplus 
Sacramento River water piled behind 
these two dams was transferred by in- 
termediate canals to the long Delta 
Mendota canal and carried south to 
the thirsty lands of the San Joaquin 
Valley. A second great dam, the Friant 
Dam, was built to divert the waters of 
the San Joaquin River and redistribute 
them through the Madera and Friant- 
Kern canals in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Thus two rivers, in place of one, now 
served the San Joaquin Valley. 

When the partially-completed Pro- 
ject went into full operation in 1951 it 
met with state-wide acclaim. The far- 
mers got CVP water at costs materially 





N. J. PROGRESSIVE LEADER 


DIES 





Katharine 


ATHARINE ARMATAGE VAN OR- 
DEN of Verona, N. J., treasurer of 
the national Progressive Party and one 
of the leading figures in the political 
and civic life of her community and 
state, died Feb. 20. She was 53 but her 
youthful, spirited appearance and un- 
ceasing activity belied her age. More 
seriously ill than she believed since 
an operation last year, she continued 
her many activities to within a week 
of her death at her home, 27 Summit 
Rd., Verona. 

Wife of Louis J. Van Orden and 
mother of two sons, Mrs. Van Orden 
was a founder of the League of Women 
Shoppers, which urged American 
women to “use their buying power for 
justice,” was its first N. J. president 
and later national president. She was 
also an active member of the League 
of Women Voters and during World 
War II was appointed by President 
Truman to the Consumers Advisory 
Council of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. She was a member of the 
executive board of the Montclair chap- 
ter of the National Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and a 
leader in the N. J. Independent Citi- 
zens League. 


TWICE A CANDIDATE: In association 
with James Imbrie of Lawrenceville, 
N. J., she helped organize the Pro- 
gressive Party of New Jersey in 1948, 
was its candidate for Congress in that 
year and for the Serate in 1950. She 
initiated a free speech test case which 
affirmed the right of civic and political 


Van Orden 





KATHARINE VAN ORDEN 
Too soon for a bright spirit 


movements to use public address SYs- 
tems. 


She was the daughter of Mrs. A. W. 
Armatage and the late Arthur A. Arm- 
atage of Minneapolis, where she was 
born. She attended Smith College. On 
one of her few extended vacations in 
recent years, she toured Europe for 
several weeks last autumn. 

She was a devoted friend of the 
GUARDIAN from its earliest days. Her 
passing will be mourned by many 
thousands to whose service she devoted 
much of a full and unstinting life. 


lower than they had ever paid before, 

That CVP’s power rates are lower 
than the wholesale rates of the private 
power companies is an incontestable 
fact—Pacific Gas & Electric openly and 
bitterly complains of it. And CVP power 
is not subsidized out of taxes—on the 
contrary it is paying off the investment 
in the power project and in addition 
piling up a surplus in the federal treas- 
ury after helping to pay for CVP irriga- 
tion works. 


WHAT’S TO COME: The potential 
five-billion-dollar investment program 
outlined by the Reclamation Bureau 
is, as we have said before, not yet a 
quarter realized. There are less than q 
dozen attained salient features of power 
plants, dams, canals. The ultimate 
plan, according to the Interior Depart- 
ment’s latest report, embraces the fol- 
lowing maze of detail: 


@ Thirty-eight major reservoirs rim- 
ming the great valley, which with 
minor diversions and afterbays would 
afford 51 public recreation centers. 

@ Many hydro-electric plants, fur- 
nishing cheap public power. 

@ Hundreds of main canals, thou- 
sands of miles of lateral canals, trans- 
mission lines, power sub-stations, 
pumping plants and other works. 

The reservoirs would have a total 
capacity of 30,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
The more than 3,000,000 acres to be 
irrigated would furnish 15,000 to 20,000 
family-size farms to settlers. What an 
inspiring construction challenge to the 
unemployed of state and nation! 


NEXT WEEK: The key to CVP and 
flood control: publicly owned and pub- 
licly operated power dams. 





SACB ORDER 


Amer.-Soviet Council 
will appeal ruling 


HE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES Con- 

trol Board last week ordered the 
Natl. Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship to register with the Attor- 
ney General as a “Communist front.” 

The Natl. Council immediately an- 
nounced it will appeal all the way to 
the Supreme Court if necessary. Mean- 
while, its officers said, the Council “is 
resolved to continue its efforts as be- 
fore, confident that the courts will 
reverse the decision of the SACB and 
rehabilitate the Natl. Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship.” 

In a formal statement the Council 
charged that the SACB decision was 
based on testimony of informers “most 
of whom admitted that they had never 
directly participated in the organiza- 
tion or had first-hand knowledge of 
it.” The Council said: 


“The SACB condemns the Natl. 
Council largely on the ground that 
it strives for accommodation and 
friendship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and because 
the Natl. Council is opposed to the 
witch-hunt and is vigorously resist- 
ing attacks on the Bill of Rights.” 
LAMONT HITS BACK: The Board 
cleared one of the original sponsors of 
the Council, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow Joseph E. Davies, on the 
grounds that when the Council was 
formed in 1943 it “did not then and 
has not since revealed the actual Com- 
munist control.” But it described Corliss 
Lamont as “a Communist Party func- 
tionary, selected by the party as first 
chairman [of the Council].” 

Lamont’s reply was short: 

“This contemptible and dishonest 
decision by the witch-hunting SACB 
is designed to prevent public-minded 
citizens from working for the patri- 
otic purpose of abolishing war and 
hydrogen bombs through American- 
Soviet co-operation and understand- 
ing. 

“The board’s charge that I have 
been a Communist functionary is 
absurd beyond words. I testified 
under oath before the McCarthy 
committee in 1953 that I was not and 
never have been a member of the 
Communist Party. Every day America 
continues to lose influence in the 
world by Government agencies and 
officials making fools of themselves.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS TO CP CONGRESS 


Khrushchev says peaceful co-existence is basis of Soviet policy 








IKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV, First 

Secy. of the Soviet Communist 
Party, in the keynote address to the 
Party’s 20th Congress, outlined its 
perspective on the world situation 
and the U.S.S.R.’s internal develop- 
ment. Excerpts follow: 


The principal feature of our epoch 
is the emergence of socialism from the 
confines of one country and _ its 
transformation into a world system. 
Capitalism has proved impotent to 
hinder this world-historic process. ... 

The economy of world capitalism is 
developing in an exceedingly irregu- 
lar manner and is becoming still more 
unstable. ... 

The economic struggle between the 
capitalist countries is flaring up with 
ever-growing force. As hitherto, the 
main contradiction is between the 
United States and Great Britain... . 
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Mirror, London 
“We are firmly resolved to strengthen 
our Anglo-American ties, etc., etc.—Er, 
though some differences remain .. .” 

The situation in Western Europe is 
also becoming worse, as the emergence 
of a rapidly growing German rival 
harbors no good for France 
Britain, the more so if it is to be 
pushed further along the road of 
militarization. ... 


OLD ACTS, NEW FACTS: Khrushchev 
then described the origins of the cold 
war and the formation of the West’s 
globe-circling military pacts and went 
on to tell of the new fact in today’s 
world: 


The forces of peace have grown 
considerably with the appearance in 
the world arena of the group of peace- 
loving states in Europe and Asia, 
which have proclaimed non-participa- 
tion in blocs to be the principle of 
their foreign policy. 

As a result, an extensive “zone of 
peace,” including both Socialist and 
non-Socialist peace-loving states of 


and . 


Europe and Asia, has appeared on the 
world arena. 

This zone extends over a vast area 
of the globe, inhabited by nearly 
1,500,000,000 people, or the majority 
of the population of our planet. ... 

No little unhappiness in the world 
today stems from the fact that in 
many countries the working class re- 
mained split for many years and its 
different detachments do not act in 
a united front, a situation that plays 
only into the hands of the forces of 
reaction. But now, in our opinion, the 
prospecta of changing the situation 
are opening up. 


a Here co-operation also with sections 


of the Socialist movement adhering 
to other views than ours in the ques- 
tion of the transition to socialism is 
possible and necessary, 

Today many Social Democrats are 
for an active struggle against the war 
danger and militarism, for closer re- 
lations with Socialist countries, and 
for unity of the labor movement. We 
sincerely welcome the Social Demo- 
crats, and are ready to do everything 
possible to unite our efforts in a fight 
for the noble cause of the defense of 
peace and the interests of the working 
people.... 


3 MAJOR PROBLEMS; Describing the 
“detente” which has occurred since 
Geneva, Khrushchev said that the 
U.S.S.R. has already done much to 
bring closer the positions of the great 
powers and “it is now up to the U.S., 
Britain and France.” Promising fur- 
ther Soviet efforts to ease tension, he 
said: 

“The method of negotiation must 
become the only method of resolving 
international issues. Collective secur- 
ity in Europe, collective security in 
Asia, and disarmament—these are the 
three major problems, whose solution 
can create a basis for a stable and 
lasting peace.” 

Noting that “a new Washington- 
Bonn axis” is emerging and “increas- 
ing the dangers of war,” he again 
urged a collective security system in 


Europe, and on the question of dis- _ 


armament declared: 


Pending agreement on the major 
questions of disarmament, we express 
readiness to agree to certain partial 
measures in this sphere, such as the 
cessation of tests of thermo-nuclear 
weapons, not to permit troops on the 
territory of Germany to have atomic 
weapons, and the reduction of mili- 
tary budgets. . 


“FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE”: 
Khrushchev urged that the five prin- 
ciples of peaceful co-existence be 
made the basis of U.S.-U.S.S.R. re- 
lations, stressed the importance of 
friendship pacts in helping to elimi- 
nate suspicion, noted that Soviet 


initiatives for peace have not “met 
with due understanding and support 
in the U.S. But we want to hope that 
it will be properly appreciated in the 
U.S. and matters will change for the 
better.” The U.S.S.R., he said, has 
advocated peaceful co-existence since 
its inception: “Hence, this is not a 
tactical stratagem but a fundamental 
principle of Soviet foreign policy.” He 
went on: 


The principle of peaceful co-exist- 
ence is gaining increasingly wider 
international recognition. 

And this is logical, since there is no 
other way out in the present situa- 
tion. Indeed, there are only two ways: 
either peaceful co-existence, or the 
most devastating war in _ history. 
There is no third alternative. 

We presume that countries with 
differing social systems cannot just 
simply exist side by side. There must 
be progress to better relations, to 
stronger confidence among them, to 
co-operation. 

As will be recalled, there is a Marx- 
ist-Leninist premise which says that 
while imperialism exists wars are in- 
evitable. 

While capitalism remains on earth 
the reactionary forces representing 
the interests of the capitalist mono- 
polies will continue to strive for war 
gambles and aggression, and may try 
to let loose war. 

There is no fatal inevitability of 
war. 

Now there are powerful social and 
political forces, commanding serious 
means capable of preventing the un- 
leashing of war by the imperialists, 
and—should they try to start it—of 
delivering a smashing. rebuff to the 
aggressors and thwarting their adven- 
turistic plans... 

In view of the fundamental changes 
that have taken place in the world 
arena, new prospects have also opened 
up with regard to the transition of 
countries and nations to socialism. 

It is quite likely that the forms of 
the transition to socialism will become 
more and more variegated. Moreover, 
it is not obligatory for the implemen- 
tation of these forms to be connected 
with civil war in all circumstances. ... 

However, the greater or lesser de- 
gree of acuteness in the struggle, the 
use or not of force in the transition 
to socialism, depend not so much on 
the proletariat as on the extent of 
the resistance put up by the exploit- 
ers, and on the employment of vio- 
lence by the exploiting class itself. 

In this connection the question 
arises of the possibility of employing 
the parliamentary form for the tran- 
sition to socialism. For the Russian 
Bolsheviks, who were the first to ac- 
complish the transition to socialism, 
this way was excluded. | 

However, since then radical changes 


—— 
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Canard Enchaine, Paris 
“I’ve discovered the secret of 
Coca Cola, Tovarich!” 


have taken place in the historical 
situation that allows an approach to 
this question from another angle. 
Socialism has become a great mag- 
netizing force for the workers, peas- 
ants and intelligentsia in all lands. 
The ideas of socialism are really con- 
ge the minds of all toiling man- 
n 


TRANSITION BY VOTING: Hence, 
said Khrushchev, in some countries 
where capitalism is weak and bour- 
geois governments bankrupt, a strong 
working class may make the transi- 
tion to socialism by parliamentary 
means. But he added: 

Of course in countries where capi- 
talism is still strong and where it 
controls an enormous military and 
police machine, the serious resistance 
of the reactionary forces is inevitable. 

There the transition to socialism 
will proceed amid conditions of acute 
class revolutionary struggle. 

Khrushchev outlined the Soviet 
Party’s tasks in the foreign field as: 
(1) fight actively for peace; (2) 
strengthen relations with Yugoslavia 
and other socialist countries; (3) re- 
inforce friendship and co-operation 
with states that stand for peace 
(India, Burma, Syria, Egypt, etc.), 
develop relations with Finland, Aus- 
tria and other neutral states; (4) 
conduct an active policy of further 
improving relations with the U.S., 
Britain, France, etc.; (5) remain vigi- 
lant against the enemies of peace. 

On the home front Khrushchev 
promised introduction of the seven- 
hour day in 1957; a better pension 
system; improvement in housing con- 
ditions. He also set the task of building 
—in the next two or three five-year 
plans—the country’s third metallur- 
gical center in Siberia. 








VOLPE'S FIVE-YEAR PURSUIT 





Trenton Six Case doctor found guilty 
of perjury; said men appeared drugged 


By Milly Salwen 
TRENTON, N.J. 
R. J. MINOR SULLIVAN 3d, Negro 
physician, was convicted Feb. 9 on 
seven counts of perjury stemming from 
his testimony at the trial that ex- 
ploded the case against the Trenton 
Six. The guilty verdict from Judge 
Charles M. Morris ended a five-year- 
long pursuit by prosecutor Mario Volpe 
of the doctor he had called twice as 
his own witness. 

Dr. Sullivan, whose request for a 
trial without jury was granted when 
lawyers showed the jury panel was 
rigged to exclude Negroes, faces seven 
years in prison. His attorneys said 
they would appeal the conviction. 

The charge against the coctor stem- 
med from the night, eight years ago, 
when Volpe summoned him to the 
police station to witness the signing 
of “confessions” by five of Six Negro 
men charged with murder. Dr. Sullivan 
was then deputy county physician. 


WORLD CAMPAIGN: After their first 
trial, handled by court-appointed 


lawyers, the Trenton Six were all sen- 
tenced to death. A worldwide cam- 
paign exposing the frame-up won 
them a new trial which freed four 
of the men, including the two Volpe 
said had actually committed the 
crime. 

Under cross-examination at the sec- 
ond trial, Dr. Sullivan testified that 
some of the men appeared drugged, 
others frightened and suggestible, the 
night he watched them sign their lives 
away. The perjury indictment charged 
he lied when he gave this testimony. 

Defending Dr. Sullivan were Con- 
gressman Frank Thompson Jr., Mer- 
cer County Democratic chief Thorn 
Lord, and former Judge Henry Schenk, 
retained by the NAACP. Dr. Sullivan 
is an alternate delegate to the state 
Democratic committee. Both Volpe and 
Judge Morris are Republicans. Many 
prominent Jersey political figures, in- 
cluding Trenton Mayor Donal J. Con- 
nolly and former Rep. Charles R. How- 
ell, now state banking commissioner, 
appeared as character witnesses for 
the doctor. . 


CASE RE-TRIED: At the trial, the 
prosecutor leaned heavily on long 
stretches of testimony from the tran- 
scripts of both trials of the Trenton 
Six. But Dr. Sullivan was unable to 
introduce other trial testimony which 
coincided with his own. Also barred 
from evidence were the notes he jotted 
down at the time he examined the 





men, which had been marked for ex- 
hibit at the second trial. These notes, 
said attorney Lord, “would utterly de- 
stroy the fiction that this man per- 
jured himself... but they have been 
suppressed.” 

In his summation, assistant prose- 
cutor Frank Lawton seemed deter- 
mined to retry the Trenton Six case. 








It violates common decency and fair play 


WEEN THEY ASKED the Governors and Legislatures of 13 Southern States 
to join them in “unified action” to “nullify” the U.S. Supreme Court decree 
for ending racial segregation in the public schools, those four Governors meeting 
in Richmond recently were putting States’ rights above human rights. 

The executives, with an eye to the 10th Amendment, assert that “the States 
have not delegated to the Federal Government . . . the power to prohibit the 
segregation of the races in the public schools... .” 


But do the States possess any such power to delegate? 


The Supreme Court says “No.” It bases that opinion on the 14th Amend- 
ment: “No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 


Says the Constitution in effect: Negroes are people. Negroes are citizens. 


There are no second-class citizens. 


It follows that the boasted American heritage belongs to the white and 
Negro children, share and share alike. Both are entitled to training for earn- 
ing a living, for enjoying the free way of life and of citizenship on completely 


equal terms. 


But, as the high court perceived and declared, segregation denies the Negro 
child such schooling as the white child gets. That is, by abridging the Negro 


child’s birthright, segregation violates the 14th Amendment. 
civic conscience, common decency and fair play. 


It also violates 


Editorial in the San Antonio Express, Feb. 4. 
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PROTECTED IN HIGH PLACES 





Nazis who butchered Jews 
are running free in Austria, 
seek old police jobs back 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Special to the Guardian 

VIENNA 
gn NOVEMBER, 1955, transports from 
the U.S.S.R. carrying several dozen 
Austrian Nazi war criminals reached 
Austria. Among the criminals was 
Johann Sanitzer, Austria’s No. 1 Ges- 
tapo butcher, who was found guilty of 
murdering hundreds of Austrian men, 
women and children. He has also been 
charged by the Austrian wartime re- 
sistance movement with murdering 50 
U.S. airmen in the winter of 1944-45. 
These men had served seven to eight 
years of their sentences in the U.S.S. R. 
Under the Peace Treaty, they were 
turned over to the new sovereign Aus- 
trian government for further sentencing 

and for completion of their terms. 


THE KOLOMEA SLAUGHTER: Among 
them, in the transport of Nov. 16, were 
12 men responsible for the wholesale 
murder of Jews in Kolomea, Poland. 
They had been recognized in 1947 by 
the few Jews who had found their way 
back to Vienna. Ironically the murder- 
ers in 1947 were employed in the Aus- 
trian police force. At first little credence 
was given to the accusations, but 
search of their homes revealed a vast 
treasure in furs, religious articles and 
silver. 

The men were arrested. Further in- 
vestigation showed them responsible 
for the wholesale slaughter of Russian 
partisans. They confessed, and their 
original confessions remained with the 
police in Vienna when they were 
shipped off to Russia. Among the con- 
fessions were the following: 





Chicago parley March 18 
on Walter-McCarran Act 


Thirty-six prominent clergymen, 
educators, civic and trade union 
leaders in the Midwest are sponsor- 
ing the Midwest Conference to Re- 
peal the Walter-McCarran Law and 
Defend the Rights of Foreign Born 
Americans. 

The Conference will be held in 
Chicago on Sunday, March 18. The 
sessions, ending with a banquet 
that evening, will take place at the 
Midwest Hotel, 6 North Hamlin. 
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HIGH COURT BANS 
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THIS WAS THE HISTORIC DAY: MAY 14, 1954 


FRANZ SCHIPANY: Described by his 
own comrades as “unbelievably cruel,” 
he said in 1947: 

“In the Kolomean ghetto, I often 
found Jews trying to hide. When I 
caught them some tried to escape; 
I used my pistol and shot them on 
the spot. On occasion women and 
children were thus dealt with.” 
Describing the liquidations in the 

Jewish cemetery, Schipany said: 

“Occasionally I watched in the 
ghetto how Jews, wounded by shots, 
were mutilated by Gestapo dogs.... 
In the cemetery the Jews were forced 
to undress and lie flat on their 
stomachs in already-prepared mass 
graves where they were killed by @ 
shot through the head.” 
JAKOB UITZ: In his confession he 

said: “Approximately 15,000 persons 
were shot in Kolomea; among these 
persons were women and children.” 

ALOIS STEINER: “Jews were liqui- 
dated in the public slaughter house of 
the ghetto. Our special task was to 
‘make cold’ those who attempted to 
escape liquidation.” 


BURNING FLESH: Witnesses con- 
firmed the confessions. An engineer 
named Mund, who was transferred in 
1941 to Stanislaw, said: 

“On Oct. 12, 1941, 10,000 Jews were 
shot in the Jewish cemetery. The last 
action which I remember in the 
ghetto was its liquidation at Easter, 
1943. The corpses appear not to have 
been buried but burned on the spot. 
For about two weeks all of Stanislaw 
smelled of burning corpses.” 
Another witness, Leopold Winkler, a 

prison official, said all the persons en- 
gaged in the “liquidation activities” 
were Viennese. In all, 70,000 persons 
were murdered in Stanislaw. 

The Nov. 18 transport, which brought 
Sanitzer, also carried two men who 
made a specialty of child murder: Leo- 
pold Mitas and Josef Poell, stationed 
at Borislaw during the war. Frau Lotte 
Albach, a survivor of the ghetto there, 
testified that in Borislaw the children 
were not shot but hit over the head 
with a pistol and then thrown into a 
grave, sometimes half alive. 


THE “VICTIMS”: The repetition of 
such horror may be tiresome for the 
reader but, with few exceptions, the 
Austrian press has been silent on the 
subject. Yet these men, who were re- 
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AN EVERLASTING MEMORIAL OF MAN’S IN 





HUMANITY 


The gas ovens at the concentration camp at Dachau, Germany 


turned for re-sentencing, are not only 
at liberty but are gaining vast influence 
in Austria today—thanks to their pro- 
tectors in high places. 

They have formed themselves into 
an Assn. of Late Returnees (Spaethe- 
imkehrverband). In some right-wing 
circles they are honored “martyrs” and 
“victims of the occupation.” They not 
only demand their pensions—for which 
the Ministry of Finance has already 
granted an advance of 20 million schil- 
lings—but insist that those below pen- 
sion age be reinstated in the police or 
be given jobs in the new army. They 
even demand that the years they served 
in Poland be computed in fixing their 
pensions. In other words, mass murder 
is to be rewarded by a state subsidy! 


THE STORY OF LODZ: The present 
Austrian government, which has wel- 
comed back such notorious characters 
as Prince Starhemberg, early fascist 
leader, is hardly likely to take a firm 
stand against the less highly-placed 
profiteers of fascism. Even in 1947, 
when the war criminals were handed 
over to the Soviet Union, only a few 
of them had been arrested. 

Dr. Lothar Klein, then in charge of 
the investigations, wanted to pursue 
the job. He was mainly concerned with 
Lodz, on which much material was 
then available to the Vienna Security 
Police. It was known, for example, that 
63,000 Jews had been liquidated in Lodz. 


They were assembled in four halls of 
a factory which were drenched with 
gasoline and set afire. Many of the 
police who engaged in this action were 
Viennese. 

Of the three survivors of this day of 
horrors, two went mad; but the third 
one made a fully-documented state- 
ment. On the basis of this, Dr. Klein 
and his collaborators reconstructed the 
crimes and were ready to proceed with 
arrests when, early in 1948, his group 
was dissolved. Dr. Klein was dismissed 
from the security police and named 
head of the police district of Florids- 
dorf. This was done at the instigation 
of the Ministry of Interior. 


DR. KLEIN’S FATE: Recently, Interi- 
or Minister Helmer, who calls himself 
a socialist, relieved Dr. Klein of his 
Floridsdorf post and transferred him 
to the economic police—where he will 
have no access to criminal files. 

Since the State Treaty was signed 
last summer, Vienna’s police have been 
purged of liberal elements. If the right- 
wing pressure continues, Austria’s po- 
lice may soon become the haven of 
ex-war criminals. 

It would seem that Jewish tourists, 
who have flocked to Austria by the tens 
of thousands in the last few years— 
mainly from Israel and the U. S—might 
have second thoughts in planning their 
1956 holidays, 





JIMCROW'S DEAD END ALLEY 





What is interposition? 


By Eugene Gordon 


HE U.S. SUPREME COURT decision 

on schools set jimcrow running 
down a dead-end alley. Close to the 
dead-end, jimcrow supporters in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, S. Caro- 
lina and Virginia are trying to cut an 
escape route with a legal gimmick 
called “interposition.” The meaning of 
the word, debatable when it was first 
used to weaken the Union in 1798, has 
grown foggier with time. Its origins are 
traced in the Cyclopedia of American 
Government: 


“The Virginia Resolution of 1798 
declared that the powers of the fed- 
eral government result from the com- 
pact to which the states are parties, 
and ‘that, in case of a deliberate, 
palpable and dangerous exercise of 
other powers not granted by the so- 
cial compact, the states, which are 
parties thereto, have the right and 
are in duty bound to interpose’ for 
arresting the progress of the evil’ for 
maintaining their rights. What was 
meant by interposition? It has some- 
times been asserted that it meant 
nothing more nor less than nullifi- 
cation by a single state. Madison de- 
clared in later years, that such was 
not the meaning. It is not unlikely 
that nothing more was intended than 
to secure, by co-operation among the 
states, a general expression of opin- 


ion. But it is possible that the framers 
had in mind a convention of the 
States to pass upon the Constitution 
or that they planned authoritative 
interpretation by amendment.” 


NULLIFICATION? The controversy 
touched on by Madison is now raging 
in the South: do the states which have 
passed “interposition” resolutions mean 
to nullify the U.S. Constitution? The 
New Dictionary of American Politics 
Says that nullification is an “alleged 
right” of a state, “acting in a sovereign 
Capacity through a convention of its 
people, to declare an act of Congress 
‘null, void and no law, not binding upon 
the state, its officers or citizens.’ ” 
Interposition as a weapon against 
the court ruling was endorsed by the 
governors of Georgia, Mississippi, S. 
Carolina and Virginia at a Richmond 
conference on Jan. 24. They left it to 
each state to word its interposition 
resolution. Reporters for Southern 
School News got the impression from 
S. Carolina Gov. Timmerman’s reading 
of the statement after the closed meet- 
ing that 
“the Virginia, S, Carolina and Missis- 
Sippi chief executives favor resolu- 
tions that do not contain clauses 
Stating that the Supreme Court’s 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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TENSION POINT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 





By M. Avi-Shaul 
Special to the GUARDIAN 

Mordecai Avi-Shaul is a weil-known 
progressive Hebrew writer and transla 
tor of Thomas Mann, who has lived in 
Palestine and Israel for 35 years. He 
will contribute articles to the GUAR- 
DIAN from time to time. 


TEL AVIV, ISRAEL 
TRAVELLER COMING to tour the 
Negeb (the south of Israel, extend- 
ing to the Red Sea port of Eilat) 
certainly would expect some romantic 
experiences of the desert: black Be- 
douin tents, a lonely camel rider in 
flying Bedouin cloak (the abaye), a 
woman with a jar on her head coming 
under the palms. But the expectations 
would hardly be realized. 

The silent emptiness of the Negeb— 
at least the northern part—between 
the bordering Arab states of Egypt and 
Jordan, is being filled with Jewish set- 
tlements; and still new immigrants, 
under the guidance of enthusiastic 
young people from the older villages 
and kibbutzim (communal settlements), 
try hard to “conquer” the soil—not 
only sand dunes but cultivated land 
too. 

Of course, there may still be found 
some remnants of the old Bedouin in- 
habitants, although they too are not 
so nomadic (at least not by their free 
choice) as some foreigners may imag- 
ine. If they are now wandering they 
are doing so at the command of the 
Jewish authorities who transfer them 
to special reservations. 


NO PROTEST IN PRESS: These Be- 
douins have been settled in the Negeb 
for many generations, tilling their 
common tribal land (which eventually 
became partly the property of their 
chieftains). Since the foundation of the 
state of Israel they have continuously 
been pressed farther and farther south 
and driven to more distant regions 
under the pretext of “security.” Their 
land has been confiscated. 

From time to time local papers print 
romantic stories about these tribes, 
usually with an undertone of deep re- 
gret that the “march of civilization” 1s 
destroying the old patriarchal way of 
life. But seldom do the writers utter 
a word of real good will or protest; still 
less often do they fight for the human 
rights of the poverty-stricken, starv- 
ing Bedouins, who are completely at 
the mercy of a military governor, or 
a policeman or a petty official. 


A FORBIDDEN PLACE: The main 
concern of such articles is the “gallant” 
sheikh who is a glutton and first-class 
shot, the ruling potentate with his 40 
wives and curved sword and his Chrys- 
ler; his promiscuous purchases in the 
marketplace of the ancient town of 
Beer Sheba. A few years ago Beer 
Sheba was still an Arab center; today 
it is a purely Jewish town and a for- 
bidden place to the Bedouins (except 


The ‘unknown Arab 





their chiefs), who are not allowed even 
to visit a doctor there without a special 
permit. But once a week they may come 
to sell (if they have anything to sell) 
and buy (if they have money). 

But travel a few miles outside Beer 
Sheba, to an unpleasant place natur- 
ally not much frequented by tourists— 
the refuse heaps of the town. There you 
will see a strange gathering of unpic- 
turesque women, old and young, with 
hungry children in dirty rags or hardly 
a rag at all. They are waiting for the 
refuse vans. The moment these are 
emptied they start picking up bits of 
rotten food, bread, worm-gnawed fruit, 
empty tins, wire, wood, a ragged hat 
or cap, and other such valuables. The 
scene gives no hint of prosperity, but 
a clever guide will explain it: “They 
are taking the garbage to feed their 
animals.” Witness this and then read 
the stories of the romantic customs of 
the noble sheikh. 


A COLOR BAR? Now if you were to 
ask whether a color bar exists in-Israel 
the answer would be: Ridiculous! How 
can such a thing exist in a nation 


United Nations photo 
“ARABS OUTSIDE ISRAEL’S LIFE STREAM” 
That is how these wanderers have been characterized 


where tens of thousands of Jews live 
who themselves are as black as the 
blackest Arab! The Charter of Inde- 
pendence says there must be no dis- 
crimination on ground of race, lan- 
guage, creed or nationality in Israel. 
And you can find no law enacted by 
the Knesset (Parliament) directed ex- 
plicitly against the Arabs. Some Knesset 
members may even tell you that laws 
dealing with Arabs—like the land. ac- 
quisition law of 1953—are not only 
“entirely devoid of any discriminatory 
aspects,” but actually are designed “to 
protect the Arab land owner.” 


What they cannot explain away is 
the existence in Israel of a military 
government which rules all or most of 
the Arabs. Liberal-minded individuals, 
the left-wing workers’ parties and the 
IHUD association, founded by Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, have time and again protested 
the cruel regulations imposed on the 
Arab population. In a memorandum to 
the Knesset, the Central Committee of 
IHUD said of the land acquisition law: 

“The legislation will legalize an 
existing fact, namely the expropria- 


tion of land belonging to Arab sub- 

jects living in Israel by right and not 

on sufferance.” 
“LIKE GHETTOS OF OLD”: One of 
the Bedouin tribes, according to the 
newspaper Al-Hamishmar, submitted to 
the government a memorandum asking 
an exit permit for 3,000 of its members, 
At the same time it applied to the 
United Kingdom consulate for entry in 


‘one of the British colonies. Sheikh ’Eyd 


Ibrahim wrote: 

“It is seven years now that my 
people have not had a day of rest and 
quiet. We are fenced in like the Jews 
in the ghettos of the Middle Ages; 
we are fined and jailed for every exit 
or entrance into other places; thou- 
sands of Israeli liras are being col- 
lected from us while the drought is 
devouring us and our women and 
children are suffering hunger. Many 
times have we been helpful to the 
Jews—and now they drive us into the 
desert! Is this our reward for all our 
services rendered to the state of 
Israel?” 

Sheikh Suleiman of another tribe 
said: 

“Four times have we been driven 
from one place to another, since the 
founding of the state of Israel. They 
upreoted us from our lands in the 
western Negeb and threw us into this 
barren desert, that we might find 
here sustenance for our women and 
children and sheep. From time im- 
memorial we owned the best lands of 
the Negeb. We have had there vine- 
yards and seed land, hundreds of 
houses and wells and other property. 
We have been settled there for hun- 
dreds of years and, unlike other 
Bedouin tribes, we never have left 
the place. We have maintained the 
best relations with the neighboring 
Jewish settlements, helping them in 
peace and war. We have supplied 
them with arms and food and trans- 
portation and also with watchmen. 
Our tribe numbered 4,300 when the 
state was set up. Now there remain 
only about 1,000 within the territory 
of Israel. We have about 100 children 
of school age, but they are illiterate.” 

“THE UNKNOWN MINORITY”: The 
fate of the Bedouins of the Negeb may 
not reflect exactly the actual condi- 
tions of the Arabs in every part of 
Israel. But in essence it is the same 
everywhere. Almost the entire Arab 
population of Israel—190,000—are liv- 
ing under a military government, ex- 
cept for small groups in a few towns. 
Of the total, 150,000 are concentrated 
in Galilee, with Nazareth as their 
center. 

The Arabs, described by a columnist 
of the semi-official Jerusalem Post as 
“The Unknown Minority” (with the 
subtitle: “Arabs Outside Israel’s Life 
Stream”), are courageously fighting for 
their human rights. They consider this 
country their lawful home, where they 
want to live as free citizens, without 
oppression or discrimination. 

On their side they find many liberal- 
minded Jewish intellectuals and the 
majority of the working people. These 
Jews ceaselessly demand the abolition 
of the Arab ghetto and all other re- 
strictions that make the life of the Arab 
minority a hell—and at the same time 
undermine Arab-Jewish conciliation. 





Interposition 


(Continued from Page 6) 
segregation decision is ‘nullified,’ 
while Georgia’s Gov. Griffin favors 
an all-out declaration that the court 
decision is null and void.” 

SOVEREIGN WHITES: The statement 
denied that the states had delegated 
to the federal government or any of 
its agencies “the power to prohibit the 
segregation of the races in the public 
schools,” recommended to the legisla- 
tures of states concerned “resolutions 
of interposition or protest .. . against 
the encroachment of the central gov- 
ernment upon the sovereignty of the 
several states and their people.” 

The Governors recommended that 
Congress be urged “to protect the states 
and their people against present and 
future encroachment by the central 
government” and that “each state exer- 
cise its right to enact and utilize such 
other appropriate legal measures as it 
may deem advisable. ...” ‘A Miss. Con- 


gressman declared in the House next 
day that it was time “the states must 
reassert their constitutional rights or 
suffer their own destruction.” He said: 


“If [nullification] is not to be the 
purpose, the act of interposition be- 
comes merely an expression of dis- 
favor and is meaningless, [for inter- 
position] is the act by which a state 
attempts to nullify.” 


REMEMBER APPOMATTOX: Louis 
Lautier, writing 1.° the Negro Natl. 
Newspaper Publisher. Assn, (2/11), 
agreed: 


“No matter how the resoiucion of 
‘interposition,’ passed by the Virginia 
Gen. Assembly on Feb. 1, may be 
sugar-coated, the fact is that ‘inter- 
position’ carried to its legal conclu- 
sion means nullification, secession or 
revolution. Nullification and secession 
were based upon the theory of ‘in- 
terposition’ and were disposed of 
when Lee surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox. The right of revolution 
is another matter. Certainly the 
federal government has the power 
to resist a second rebellion of Con- 
federate states. The Constitution 


gives it that power.” 

An unnamed “prominent white S. 
Carolina lawyer” is quoted in the 
Baltimore Afro-American (2/11) as say- 
ing that leaders of the interposition 
movement are not making the “legal” 
fight they profess, Supreme Court de- 
cisions being “the law of the land and 
just as much to be obeyed as a con- 
gressional enactment.” He said: 

“The Supreme Court made it clear 
that all laws on state and local levels 
must yield to its ruling. That’s final. 
Efforts to set up new laws are just a 
waste of time and are certain to 4 
struck down by federal courts. in 
their zeal to outsmart the high court, 
Southern states fighting against 
effectuation of the [May 31, 1955, 
ruling] are apt to commit legal errors, 
which will make their contentions 
less valid than now.” 


He added that the NAACP had “a 
good legal staff, and I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if these lawyers haven’t been 
waiting for just this chance.” 


AWAY WITH IT: The Birmingham 
Post Herald (1/30) was disturbed by 


the “extreme” terms of Alabama’s.in- 
terposition resolution, with its declara- 
tion that the Supreme -Court’s decision 
was “null, void and of no effect.” “De- 
fiance of the court in such respects,” 
said the paper, “is not our idea of how 
best to seek to protect state rights.” 
Richard P. Greenleaf, of Boaz, Ala., 
wrote to the same paper: 


“If the Alabama Legislature, by 
resolution, can declare this ruling of 
the court null and void, then it can 
declare any ruling of the court null 
and void. And if one legislature or 
13 legislatures have such power, then 
our federal government is without 
real power and we might as well do 
away with it.” 

The Washington Post (1/26) doubted 
that supporters of interposition favored 
revolution or secession “as a practical 
possibility”; so 


“|... amere exercise in legalism over 
interposition probably is of no great 
harm, but the sad thing is that it 
serves to distract attention from the 
gradual but inevitable compliance 
which the states know is their obli- 
galion: as members of the Union.” 
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Natural gas stink 


(Continued from Page 1) 


head, “Gas Lobby Amazes Senators,” 
and said: 


“There’s been nothing like it since 
pre-war days.” 


“A SHAMEFUL SPREE”: Sen. George 
D. Aiken (R-Vt.), who has been in 
Congress 15 years, said: 
“Never since I have been in Wash- 
ington have I seen such intensive, 
varied and ingenious types of lobby- 
ing. ...I have been badly overlob- 
bied.” (He voted against the bill). 

Columnist Drew Pearson, who has 
spent most of his life in the capital, 
wrote that “never before in my many 
years of covering Washington have I 
seen any lobby so well-heeled and so 
blatantly powerful as the gas-oil lobby 
today.” A few days later he called it 
“one of the most shameful lobbying 
sprees this writer has seen in Wash- 
ington.” 

Money seemed to be flowing out of 
a Texas gusher. Then one eager- 
beaver lobbyist overdid it. After sat- 
isfying himself that Sen. Francis Case 
(R-S.D.) was leaning in favor of the 
bill but hadn’t firmly made up his 
mind, he left a “campaign contribu- 
tion” with a friend of the Senator’s in 
his home state; it consisted of 25 $100 
bills. Sen. Case checked the identity 
of the donor, rejected the gift, and on 
Feb. 3 took the floor of the Senate and 
told the story. 


NIXON - KNOWLAND ‘TEAM: What 
followed wasn’t exactly bedlam, but it 
was as close to it as Senate decorum 
will permit. Floor leaders of the bill 
were aghast; most Senators were furi- 
ous at Case for breaking club rules 
and opening the door where the skele- 
tons are kept. The one big question 
was: if oil had trigd to buy Case, how 
many other Senators had been bought? 


There was an immediate clamor for 
a full-scale probe and a demand that 
further consideration of the bill be 
postponed till all the answers were in. 
Sen. Johnson, abetted by Minority 
Leader William F. Knowland (R- 
Calif.) and Vice-President Richard 
Nixon, scotched both. A quick vote on 
the bill was forced and three days 
later, on Feb. 6, it was passed 53 to 
38. Oil had crossed all party lines: 
31 Republicans and 22 Democrats 
teamed up to vote for the measure. 


Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D-Mo.), 
chairman of the Senate Privileges and 
Elections Subcommittee and an oppo- 
ent of the gas bill, moved at once for 
an exhaustive inquiry, but he was 
headed off by some of the most strenu- 
ous, frantic and high-handed back- 
stage maneuvering in recent times. 
Nixon set up a carefully hand-picked 
committee of four to look into the 
Case charge. 


THE NAME IS KECK: Headed by 
Walter F. George (D-Ga.) and includ- 
ing Carl Hayden (D-Ariz.), Styles 
Bridges (R-N. H.) and Edward Thye 
(R-Minn.), the committee took the un- 
usual step of holding its organizing 
meeting in Nixon’s office and Nixon 
took the even more unusual step of 
making an on-the-spot ruling that the 
committee had exhaustive jurisdiction 
in the matter and was not to go be- 
yond the Case incident. 


IT'S GETTING CROWDED 
DOWN HERE ! 


Sen. Case was its first witness and 
he was treated as though he were the 
wrong-doer; but it was brought out 
that the money offered him came from 
a “personal fund” of Howard B. Keck, 
president of the Superior Oil Co. of 
California, a big oil and gas producer 
with operations in 15 states. 


During the last week of the Senate 
debate, Superior Oil shares were listed 
on the N.Y. Stock Exchange at $1,220 
(only one other corporation stock was 
listed at over $1,000 a share). John M. 








Neff and Elmer Patman, lawyers for 
the company who had handled the 
Case “campaign contribution,” denied 
that it had anything to do with the 
gas bill. But when Neff was asked if 
the contribution would have been 
made if Case had opposed the bill he 
Said: 

“Neither I nor Mr. Patman would 

have been willing.” 


JURY PROBE ON: Patman testified 
that he was entrusted by Keck with a 
fund of variable size for political cam- 
paign contributions and political testi- 
monial dinners “both Republican and 
Democratic.” 


Last week the Sen. George special 
committee was in suspension but a 
super-secret grand jury investigation 
in Washington was under way with the 
Justice Dept.’s two top-ranking prose- 
cutors in charge. Sen. Hennings had 
resigned from his committee under an 
unwritten rule that a Senator up for 
re-election cannot head it. But he was 
replaced by Sen. Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.) who was pledged to conduct a 
comprehensive probe of the gas and 
oil lobby. 

It was clear, however, that every 
block would be thrown in the way of 
such an investigation and Sen. George 
indicated that he would strive to 
maintain his “jurisdiction” to prevent 
any deeper delving. 


“MATURAL GAS 
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JOE’S JUNKETS: While the Senate 
was understandably reluctant to in- 
vestigate itself, it was recalled that 
Sen. Joe McCarthy (R-Wis.) had made 
extensive coast to coast junkets in 1953 
in a Superior Oil Co. private plane; 
that oil money had financed the Mary- 
land campaign (masterminded by Mc- 
Carthy) that unseated Sen. Tydings 
and elected Sen. Butler; that McCar- 
thy got a $2,000 contribution from an 
N. B. Keck in 1952; that in 1952 Texas 
oil millionaire H. R. Cullen made 31 
contributions to Congressional candi- 
dates totalling $53,000, and that numer- 
ous members of his family gave simi- 
lar sizeable handouts; that Nixon’s 
notorious “personal expense fund” of 
$18,000 when he was a Senator came 
mostly from oil men. 


None of this was new. The first act 
of the Eisenhower Administration was 
to push through the off-shore oil give- 
away; the late Harold Ickes, former 
Secy. of the Interior, wrote in the New 
Republic for March 26, 1951: 

“The capitol today is swarming 
with greasy-fingered oil lobbyists 
who, as usual, have crackling green- 
backs to spend ad lib in quarters 
where they will do the most good.... 
Ruthless greed has never paraded so 
wantonly in hideous nakedness... 
Oil continues to befoul the pure 
stream of our democratic power.” 


A VERY BAD ODOR: But the Case in- 
cident, which brought the oil befoul- 
ment into the open dramatically, may 
force a close look if enough people 
speak up. Editor William T. Evjue of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
wrote on Feb. 13: 


“Once more we make the observa- 
tion that the words Republican and 
Democratic no longer have any 
meaning when entrenched wealth 
can line up 22 Democratic Senators 





POLITICS 


Nixon gets a royal spanking 
as Ike weighs his decision 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER last week 

began 10 fateful days of meditation 
on the Georgia plantation of Treasury 
Secy. Humphrey, wrestling with the 
decision of whether or not to run again 
for the Presidency. On Feb. 16, first 
day of his soul-searching, the President 
was reported riding through the woods 
in a green-wheeled, mule-drawn cart. 
He shot 12 quail. In the evening he 
played bridge with financier John Hay 
Whitney and Coca Cola President Wm. 
E. Robinson. The next day it was to be 
golf. And by the end of the month the 
world would know. 


There were clues: six doctors, headed 
by Dr. Paul Dudley White, said he was 
physically fit for the job. James Reston 
of the N. Y. Times said Dr. White 

“| . did not exactly.push President 

Eisenhower into another campaign 

for the Presidency . . . but he cer- 

tainly opened the door and invited 
him in.” 

Reporters noted that the President 
while driving to the Humphrey plan- 
tation “looked and acted like a candi- 
date.” He rode in a sedan with a special 
panel so he could stand erect and wave 
to crowds at every rural crossroads. 


THAT HEART-BEAT: Eisenhower had 
good reason to wave cheerily in Georgia. 
A Gallup poll had just reported him 
running ahead of Stevenson in the 
once-solid South. All other GOP pos- 
sibilities trailed far behind any Demo- 
crat. 

The Eisenhower camp was not alone 
in celebrating the President’s clean bill 
of health. The relief was nation-wide 
that the heart-beat that stands be- 
tween Richard Nixon and the White 
House was strong and steady. 


In the early days of the President’s 
illness Nixon’s followers seemed ready 
to storm the White House before Eisen- 
hower was properly settled in a hospial 
bed. Firm handling was needed to keep 
Nixon’s fingers off the title of “acting 
president.” Those who disapprove of 
Nixon—and they cross all party and 
sectional lines—now have the job of 
preventing any further chance of his 
inheriting the Presidency. Nixon last 
week made the job easier for his 
enemies. 


THE BLUNDER BOY: In a Lincoln’s 
Day address at New York’s Waldorf 
Astoria Nixon neatly touched the Dem- 
ocrats’ sore spot—civil rights—calling 
their position “hybrid,” “helpless,” 
“futile.” Then he blundered and vio- 
lated the sacred political canon that 
the Supreme Court is above politics. He 
baldly claimed credit in the name of 
the GOP for the Supreme Court’s de- 
segregation ruling. 


Reactions were swift and _ violent. 
Scripps-Howard’s N.Y. World-Telegram, 
which had been kind to Nixon and 
harsh with Stevenson, said in an edi- 
torial (2/15): 


_ “What the Vice President said was 
inaccurate, unnecessary and unpar- 
donable. .. . Those who would impute 
partisanship to the Supreme Court 
risk the anger of a people jealous of 
their basic institutions. Even the late 
FDR, at the top of his popularity, 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“All ready for the parade, children?” 


beheld that wrath. It can happen to 

such as Dick Nixon.... 

“Adlai Stevenson, in applaudable 
contrast to the Nixon speech, epitom- 
ized the only sane and honorable 
policy {his proposal to drop civil 
rights as an election issue.] .. .” 

DIVIDE AND EMBITTER: The N.Y. 
Times headed its editorial on Nixon: 
“Bad Taste and Bad History.’ Column- 
ist Walter Lippmann in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune (2/16) wrote: 

“Instead of being a national leader, 
he [Nixon] is a ruthless partisan. He 
is a politician who divides and embit- 
ters the people.” 

James Reston reported (2/17) a move 
to tuck Nixon safely away on a shelf 
in the cabinet. Some even suggested 
that he be moved from the Vice-Presi- 
dency to the cabinet before convention 
time to guarantee that he would not 
appear on the ticket. That would make 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, a Demo- 
crat, acting Vice-President for the re- 
mainder of the current administration. 


Though such an extreme move was 
unlikely, the mere proposal under- 
scored the alarm GOP strategists feel 
at the prospect of Nixon on the ticket 
at a time when greater attention will 
be focussed on the second place than 
ever before in history. Reston summed 
up their fears: 

“The President unifies the country; 
Nixon divides it. The President has 
strong support among independents; 
the Vice President does not.” 

THE POSSIBILITIES: Behind Nixon 
is the far-right wing and a President 
who has frequently expressed a per- 
sonal fondness for him. Strategists may 
circumvent the President's sentiments 
by asking him to do what he did in 
02: submit to party leaders not one 
choice but several choices of a running 
mate. In ’52 Eisenhower's list of ac- 
ceptable running-mates included Nixon, 
Sen. Knowland, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
and Harold Stassen. Thomas Dewey and 
Massachusetts Gov. Herter are also 
listed as possibilities for ’56. 





and 31 Republicans in support of a 
giant handout to the greedy privi- 
leged group represented by oil.” 
Ickes had made the same _ point 
earlier; in the last article he wrote be- 
fore he died on Feb. 3, 1952, he said: 


“We have developed a Congress 
with the worst smell and most cor- 
roded consciences that can be dis- 
closed in any page of the United 
States Congress anywhere. .. . Let 
the Republicans and Democrats alike 
cauterize their noisome sores lest 
each be overcome by the stench of 
its own corruption.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO: The Eisen- 


hower veto didn’t change the picture. 
His act was generally construed as a 
piece of shrewd politics in an election 
year and it left Congressional Demo- 
cratic leaders out in the cold with their 
grab-bags showing. 


Actually, the President didn’t veto the 
bill on its merits and stressed the fact 
that he is “in accord with its basic 
objectives.” The high moral tone he 
adopted sounded good; but what dis- 
turbed him was not the lobbying as 
such but simply that one of the greasy- 
fingered oil boys had been caught in 
the act. 
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Two Catholic lives 
—two Christian men 


& 





By Cedric Belfrage 


LONDON 
Asc A YEAR after the 
GUARDIAN was born, be- 
fore we had got used to becom- 
ing a port of call for just about 
everybody with a concern for 
peace and justice, a Roman 
Catholic priest walked into our 
den of iniquity on Murray St. 
This at first startling visita- 
tion led to a GUARDIAN re- 
view of Blanshard’s American 
Freedom & Catholic Power by 
Father Clarence E. Duffy, a 
man with whom we have had 
a deepening bond of affection 
and respect ever since. 

In June, 1953, I received on 
Ellis Island a letter from a 
Roman Catholic layman in 
Hollywood about a visit paid 
him by two Immigration 
agents. They sought evidence 
to help deport me, based on his 
acquaintance with me _ since 
1931; he gave them the oppo- 
site of what they wanted, and 
wrote down in the California 
Quarterly the reminiscences 


they had inspired of our 


\ Fi i 
FRANK SCULLY 


friendship and co-operation 
against Franco and Hitler in 
the Thirties. In 1954, at a Los 
Angeles hearing to which he 
came from his sickbed in the 
desert, he repeated his testi- 
mony in my behalf. His name 
was Frank Scully, Variety col- 
umnist, author of Behind the 
Flying Saucers and the Fun in 
ted books, Hollywood Demo- 
cratic Party leader, Papal 
Knight of the Order of St. 
Elizabeth. 


BIASED REPORT: If Duffy 
and Scully want unprejudiced 
reviews of the autobiographies 
they have just published*, they 
should not come to me. I am 
not concerned about the fact 
that neither book is an imper- 
ishable masterpiece. They are 
personal books by men whom 
I regard.as heroes of our time, 
by Christians who have sought 
the living implications of their 
creed. I suggest that progres- 
sives who take seriously the 
need to understand what makes 
an ordinary Roman Catholic 
tick should start by finding out 
what makes these extraordin- 
ary ones tick. If this is, above 
all, the time for men and wo- 
men of good will to take lessons 
in tolerance so that we may 
work together for common 
ends, we will seek far for better 
teachers. 

The paths traced by Scully 
and Duffy have been about as 
different as they could be, but 
they have found the way to 


rich and fruitful if economic- 
ally insecure lives by subordin- 
ating their own heavy troubles 
to the precept of their faith, 
“Love one another.” For them 
this does not exclude, but posi- 
tively includes, fighting strenu- 
ously against anti-humanitari- 
an “principalities and powers” 
as represented by spokesmen 
for false gods. Scully, who 
learned in his New York child- 
hood not to be afraid of cops, 
writes of his skepticism about 
“superiors”; he likes especially 
to think of Jesus “heaving the 
money-changers out of the 
temple, not so much because 
they were sacrilegious as be- 
cause they were bankers.” 


AN INSTITUTION: Cross My 
Heart is a chronicle of its 
author’s triumph over pain 
(losing a leg after a football 
accident at the age of 17, he 
has spent half his life in sana- 
toria and hospitals); of his 
happy marriage and family 
life; but primarily of his breezy, 
free-wheeling experience as a 
newspaperman, which has 
brought him in contact with 
dozens of famous characters. 

Beginning as a Columbia 
student with a mixed grill of 
celebrities-to-be including Mor- 
rie Ryskind, Howard Dietz, Max 
(Simon &) Schuster, Oscar 
Hammerstein II and George 
Sokolsky, he moved on—always 
seeking health, good copy and 
a couple of full-bellied laughs 
—via Arizona, Paris, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Nice to South- 
ern California where he has 
now been an institution for two 
decades. In the course of these 
peregrinations he got mixed up 
with Frank Harris and Jimmy 
Walker, Isadora Duncan and 
Chauncey Olcott, Emma Gold- 
man and Anita Loos, Borrah 
Minevitch and Bernard Shaw 
and other headliners unlimited. 
Most of them had _ troubles 
which Scully helped them solve, 
telling them “my secret. was to 
take everything but life seri- 
ously.” 

Summarizing his broader 
philosophy almost casually, 
Scully says he does not damn 
the Russians whose country he 
has never seen but prays for 
them, “figuring there are more 
than enough people cursing 
them as it is.” In the “free 
world and slave world” he sees 
no black and white, for in any 
world “we either give ourselves 
orders or others give us orders. 
There is no escaping slavery. 
. .. He who is his own master 
is therefore his own slave.” His 
ideal is 

. . neither left-wing, nor 
right-wing, but, like the angels, 
all wings. To be on the side of 
the angels never was easy but 
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seemed particularly difficult in 
the modern world where mate- 
rial progress had practically 
become deified. I had to go 
back 2,000 years to find the 
sort of people whose views I 
shared. And most of them came 
to ignominious ends. They were 
hanged, thrown to the lions, or 
condemned to a dismal exist- 
ence in catacombs. But secretly 
I loved them and prayed to be 
like the bravest of them.” 


MORE THAN PRAYERS: Nos- 
talgic idealization of the past 
is a familiar habit of more sen- 
sitive Roman Catholics. Duffy 
—California-born, raised on an 
Irish farm ‘and educated for 
the priesthood in Spain—was 
inspired by a vision of Ireland 
recapturing its “golden age” of 
co-operative agricultural com- 
munities from the 5th and 6th 
centuries. Pope Pius XI’s social 
encyclicals gave him the basis 
for working, in the underfed 
parish of Upper Drumreilly, 
for such a solution as against 
what Duffy saw as the equal 
evils of communism and capi- 
talism. 

The people responded with 
enthusiasm; but in no time 
there were murmurs of com- 
munism from “prominent 
priests [who] stressed the sole 
sufficiency of prayer to change 
the social order.” Duffy, who 
had already observed in Lon- 
don the undemocratic set-up of 
his church and the gap be- 
tween its preaching and prac- 
tice, found himself committed 
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to an insane asylum. Silence 
fell again over his parish hall 
which for a while had been a 
beehive of socials, dances, co- 
operative egg-packing, theat- 
ricals, concerts and meetings. 


TURNS TO SINNERS: In Ire- 
land, and later “in America— 
where he was in the unique 
position of being subject to 
discipline by an Irish bishop 
who was dead and not replaced 
by another—Duffy continued 
for years striving to arouse his 
church to the social implica- 
tions of its own doctrine. From 
Cardinal Spellman on down, 
except for New York’s austere 
Catholic Worker movement, the 
only response was an attempt 
to silence him. Finally he de- 
cided to turn to non-Catholic 
“publicans and sinners” with 
his religious ideas for social 
justice. Co-operating with the 
Left in campaigns for the 
American Labor Party, for 
peace, and for defense of in- 
dependent labor unions and 
Smith Act victims, he was for 
the first time able to bring his 
message to thousands in the 
U.S. and Canada. Wherever he 
went, church’ officials put out 
that he was “not in good stand- 
ing.” Fighting this lie relent- 
lessly, he retained the right to 
say Mass and wrote to his new 
bishop in Ireland: 

“I find that everyone who 
seeks and is actively working 
for peace, social and economic 
justice, civil rights and the 
legitimate exercise of human 


freedom is called a ‘Commu- 
nist,’ ” 


TWO OF A KIND: Duffy far 
more than Scully is unwilling 
to settle for the present church 
set-up which he sees as “more 
Roman than Catholic.” He has 
told the Pope and everybody 
that reforms are needed in 
such areas as priestly celibacy, 
hierarchical discipline and say- 
ing Mass in Latin, and that the 
flight into formalism from the 
original Christian spirit must 
be reversed. He wants a uni- 
versal Christian church whose 
head should be democraticaliy 
elected by all denominations, 
and calls on his church to take 
the lead “in a spirit of deep’ 
humility and charity, prepared 
to compromise.” And a3 for 
communism and capitalism, 
both need “Christianizing.” 
Father Duffy and Franc: 

Xavier Scully are two Ameri- 
cans who have the right kind 
of enemies and who are to be 
known by their fruits. No pro- 
gressive should miss this op- 
portunity to get to know them; 
none has anything to teach 
them about depth of convic- 
tion and courage in proclaim- 
ing and living it. 

*THE INSURGENT SPRING, by 
Clarence E. Duffy. Gallant 
Herald Press, 17 Murray St., 
N. Y. C. 7. 288 pp., $1.50. 
(SPECIAL TO GUARDIAN 
READERS, $1.) 

CROSS MY HEART, by Frank 
Scully. Greenberg, 201 E. 57th 
St., N. Y. Cy 22. 371 pp. $5. 
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Cause for rebels 


(Continued from Page 1) 
delinquent behavior on “pathological 
relationships between the child and his 
mother.” 

A corps of tough, hard-working 
young men and women in the N.Y. 
Youth Board and N. Y. Welfare Council 
have been operating on a different basis 
for the last 10 years. They have gone to 
the street corners, mixed with the boys, 
helped them when they could and 
found out something of what makes 
an American boy in the Cold War era 
turn to a gang. 


HOW THE BOYS SEE IT: : The social 
workers of the Welfare Council in 1950 
reported on their work in East Harlem 
gangs. This is the way the boys re- 
garded their community: 

“They hated living in Harlem. They 
hated the filth, the lack of decent 
places to play, the overcrowding. 
They felt that the community had 
no place for them. They were pushed 
around by the janitor. They were 
chased out of the candy store by the 
store-keeper. They were hounded off 
the street by cruising patrol cars. As 
far as they were concerned adults 
had no use for them and this feeling 
was mutual. Many boys felt that their 
fellow club members were the only 
persons in the world for whom they 
cared or on whom they could count.” 
To a boy on an East Harlem street 

corner the adult world seemed made 
up of authorities, hoodlums and suck- 
ers. Parents and teachers were usually 
regarded as authorities along with the 
police and suffered from guilt by asso- 
ciation. The report said: 

“According to the boys, the cops 
chased them from the streets in 
which they played, picked them up 
without reason, and subjected them 


to humiliating verbal abuse and 
brutal beatings. (On several occasions 
the [Welfare Council] workers ob- 
served actual instances of mistreat- 
ment on the part of police.)” 


GANGSTERS & COPS: Hoodlums were 
worldly successes, like the numbers 
man, dope peddler, pimp and racketeer. 
They had the Cadillacs. Many of the 
boys lumped the police in this category 
and grudgingly accorded them respect 
for it. One boy told a Council worker: 
“The only difference between a 
gangster and most policemen is that 
the policemen are allowed to carry 

a gun and get away with what they 

are doing much easier. They rob, take 

money from people, they sell dope, 
they do everything, but they can get 
away with it.” 

The suckers were the weaklings who 
“worked for a living, never stepped out 
of line, and always kept their noses 
clean.” They never made good, never 
sported Cadillacs. No one wanted to 
join their ranks. 

Facing an adult world that was 
plainly hostile, a future at best preca- 
rious, the boys turned to each other. 
The girls turned to the boys and were 
accepted, generally as camp followers. 


“SECURITY & PROTECTION”: Boys 
formed clubs with glamorous names: 
Royals, Knights, Gay Blades. There was 
nothing loose about the organization. 
Each club had its divisions—from the 
Tiny Tims for the 9-13 year olds, 
through the Kids, Cubs, Midgets, 
Juniors and Seniors, over 20. Eagh 
division had its chain of command: 
president, vice-president, war council- 
lor (a foreign minister who contacted 
rival gangs, set the battlefields for 
“rumbles””_and made agreements on the 
weapons allowed in these wars, which 
were more chivalrous than the adult 
kind), and lastly the “light-up” man 
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The GUARDIAN intends to give top 
priority to continuing coverage of the 
problems of youth. It welcomes read- 
ers’ reports on problems in all parts 
of the nation, urban and rural, and 
solutions that have been tried. News- 
paper clippings and magazine articles 
are also welcome. We would like to 
hear also from our younger readers on 
the problem of “adult delinquency.” 
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who maintained the gang’s arsenal. 

The Welfare Council summed up: 

“For most club members the gang 
was the most important influence in 
their lives; not only did it help meet 
many of their basic needs and give 
them some measure of security and 
protection, but it also provided a 
means through which they could 
strike back at the frustrating adult 
world.” 

WHY THE VIOLENCE? The Council 
found the gangs at bottom to be no 
different from the high-sounding ro- 
mantic associations adolescents have 
always created. Why then did they turn 
to deadly rumbles, vandalism, mug- 
gings? Council field workers came up 
with three answers: 

“The glorification of violence and 
‘commando’ tactics during the war 
years; the tensions resulting from an 
intensified emphasis placed on racial 
differences; the deep-seated frustra- 
tions as the result of political, social, 
and economic discrimination on a 
racial, religious, or nationality basis 
in our country and city.” 

The country is filled with organiza- 
tions tackling the “problem” of delin- 
quency on all levels. The Kefauver 
Subcommittee heard reports from 
scores of them. They all appealed to 
youth but in curiously ineffective terms. 


The Camp Fire Girls for example, put 
forward these objectives: 

“Worship God, seek beauty, give 
service, pursue knowledge, be trust- 
worthy, hold onto health, glorify 
work, be happy.” 

THEY ACCEPT HELP: Some 90% of 
the children in East Harlem steered 
clear of such outfits and clung to their 
own where they sought not “beauty” 
but protection and a sense of their own 
worth. Once the street club workers of 
the Council—and later of the Youth 
Board—won the boys’ confidence, they 
could argue the boys out of wars, re- 
duce muggings, channel rivalries into 
sports. They tried not to break up the 
gangs but to build on them. With a 
pitifully small budget and no help from 
the “horse-whip and head-shave” type 
of judge, the Youth Board could only 
scratch the surface, experiment, point 
the way for partial solutions. 

In most cases it was up to commu- 
nities across the country. Last week 
women from four churches and a syna- 
gogue in mid-east Manhattan joined 
in a neighborhood program to make 
gangs into clubs. To accomplish their 
mission the adults had two problems: 
(1) to convince the children they 
weren’t being played for suckers, and 
(2) to give them something to believe 
in at least as meaningful as the pas- 
sionate, personal comradeship of the 
gang. 

The job was to give the rebels a 
cause. 





A stole for us 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

We are sending as a birthday 
greeting a stole like the one I 
crocheted which brought in $125. 
Sell it—raffle it—or auction it off 
and consider it as our contribu- 
tion. Nina & Anselm Hammer 





BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO - BAY AREA 





BOOKS 


From the USSR 





In English 
JUST RECEIVED 
VERA PANOVA’s Famous Novel 
LOOKING AHEAD 
Dealing with the period at the 
close of World War II and dur- 
ing the first months of peace. 
Highest prize award, 1947, Well 
bound. 
294 pp. — $1 
MIKHAIL BUBENNOV 
THE WHITE BIRCH TREE 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 







announces 


will speak on 


“THE WORLD 


SINCE BANDUNG" 
PLUS 


umar Goshal 


Famous war novel in two hand- 
somely bound volumes. 
820 pp. Both vol. $1.75 


VSEVOLOD KOCHETOV 
THE ZHURBINS 
An epic story of a family of 
shipbuilders. A most interesting 
and moving novel dealing with 
the early post war period. 
496 pp. — $1.50 


ALEXEI KOZHEVNIKOV 
LIVING WATER 
An intensely absorbing novel. A 
realistic and poetic portrayal of 
the Khakass people and their 
splendid efforts to turn the dry 
Siberian steppes into a land of 
plenty. Literary prize winner. 
Profusely illustrated. 
605 pp. — $1.50 
A. 8. MAKARENKO 
A BOOK FOR PARENTS 
The best seller in Soviet litera- 
ture in English in this country. 
A must reading for all interested 
in child psychology. 
410 pp. — $1.25 


RUSSIAN FOLK TALES 
A collection of 34 of the best 
beloved Russian Folk stories. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

3 pp. — $1 
. * 7 


Ask for our complete eatalog of 
literature in English from the 
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822 Broadway, Cor. 12th St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 
GRamercy 3-2018-19 





It pays te advertise 
in the GUARDIAN, 
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Monica; 
March 29, 


March 


Long Beach. 


Goshal. 
Willner, 


Exclusive films of the Bandung 
Conference and Premier Nehru’s 
tour of the U.S.S.R. 


March 24, Pasadena; March 25, Santa 
Diego; 
March 30, 
Hollywood, L. A.; March 31, East Side, 
L.A.; April 1, North Hollywood. ig 


28, San 


March 26 and 27 are still open for 
groups that would like to book Mr. 
For further info call Tiba 
WE 1-9478 or WE 6-5866, 


Speakers: 











PLAY GUITAR 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you’ play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues @ folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies—even if you 
don’t know a single note now! 
Send $3 for Guitar Method to: 
LOBBIE, 241 W. 108 S8t., N. ¥. 25 


FREE! “Lift Every Voice! 
The 2d People’s Song Book” 


ir You ACT NOW! 


LOS ANGELES 








SATURDAY, MARCH 17 at 7 P.M. SHARP 
MART CLUB, 9th Floor, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 


CHICKEN DINNER °* 


REV. STEPHEN H. 
KUMAR GOSHAL 
VIVIAN HALLINAN, chairman 
Donation: $5 per plate 


For reservations call LA 4-4289 or EX 2-4960 
Make checks payable to Malvina Reynolds, 
1199 Spruce St., Berkeley 7, California. 


Oh Paddy, dear, and did you hear 
The news that’s going round... 


of the 


SECOND ANNUAL 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


GUARDIAN 
BANQUET 


ENTERTAINMENT 


FRITCHMAN 














CHICAGOANS 


Does Social Security Law Alter 
Your Life Insurance Needs? 


Analysis and counsel given 
without obligation. 


LOU BLUMBERG 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. HA 1-5497 














Pire, Auto & All Other Insurance 








Los Angeles 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


Rapid Service e Eyeglasses 
Repairs e@ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES 


MINNEAPOLIS 





announces 


WEbster 5-1107 








HOMELINE FURNITURE & } 
APPLIANCE CO. 


All leadin 
Furniture, T 


Best Quality — Lowest Prices 


1959 Brooklyn 


Open evenings except Tues. 


will speak on 


brands of 
& Appliances 


Av. AN 2-8134 
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ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklya (Maury) Mitchell 


OPTICIAN 
- = Broadway, Los Angeles 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


Vandike 3530 








National Guardian 


Kumar Goshal 


“THE WORLD 
SINCE BANDUNG" 
FRI., MAR, 30, 8:30 P.M. 

Larchmont Hall, 

118 N. Larchmont Av. 
Special Feature: Exclusive 
films of the Bandung Con- 
ference and Premier Neh- 
ru’s tour of the U.S.S.R. 


Adrian Scott, Chairman 


“ Door Contribution: $1 


Limited seating capacity. 
Please oall for reservations: 
WE 1-0478 or WE 6-5866. 





OO G6 6 OB tt 


Fri., March 9—8 p.m. 
HEAR 


Kumar Goshal 


PLUS 


Exclusive films on the Bandung 
Conference and Premier Nehru’s 
Tour of the U.S. 8. R, 


ANDREWS HOTEL, 
Brunswick Room 
Door Cont. 75c; or Free admis- 
sion with 8 introductory subs or 
1 full year sub to the Guardian. 


eee we we ae ae ae ae ay a aa 
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The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five worn!s): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 
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Chicago 








“THE SOVIET BALLET” explained 
by Miss Ann Barzel, dance critic 
and member, Ballet Guild of Chi- 
cago. Illustrated with movies 
of Soviet Ballet. Wed., March 7, 
8 p.m., Midland Hotel. Admission 
$1. Auspices: Chicago Council 
American-Soviet Friendship. 





See the BANDUNG CONFERENCE 
in action, “Pledge For Peace,” docu- 
mentary film of Conference. Also 
Round-table Discussion on “Influ- 
ence of Bandung on World Affairs.” 
Sat., March 3, 8 p.m., Woodrow Wil- 
son Room, 116 So. Michigan. Adm, 














50c. Ausp: Chicago Peace Comm, 
Cleveland 
PETE SEGGER 
IN CONCERT 
Sat., Feb. 25, 8:30 P.M. 
Masonic Hall, 3615 Euclid Av. 
Admission: $1.50 
JOE HABER MEMORIAL 
Los Angeles 
DAN GILLMOR, N.Y. newspaper- 
man, Nation contributor, former 
editor Friday Mag., author 308- 
page Cong. investigations docu- 


mentary, “FEAR THE ACCCUSER,” 
speaks Fri., Mar. 2, 8 pm. on 
“THE POLITICAL USE OF FEAR.” 
Adm. $1, or $2.50 with W. E. B. 
DuBois Apr. 6, Robert Hutchins 
May 4. 2936 W. 8th St. UNITARIAN 
PUBLIC FORUM. 





New York 





THE CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
206 West 15th Street WA 4-5524 
announces two major courses: 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR TODAY 
Lecturer: Dr. Barrows Dunham 
Feb. 27, 8:30—Is Truth Attainabie? 
(Knowledge, Truth and Scientific 

Method). 
* * ¥ 
MODERN NOVEL AS IMAGE OF 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
Lecturers: Mr. Francis Bartlett, 
psychctherapist; and Dr. Frederic 
Ewen, literary critic. (Both speak- 


ers will participate at each session). 


Mar. 1, 8:30—Franz Kafka: “The 
Trial.” 
Tuition: $1 per session. 


Next GUARDIAN THEATRE PARTY 
“UNCLE VANYA,” Tues., March 13. 
Orchestra seats $5. Call or write 17 
Murray St. WO 4-3960. 





CLASSIFIED 


General 








WANTED 

Limited number of steady cus- 
tomers who know how to take good 
pictures and who want them fin- 
ished properly. BLACK & WHITE 
ONLY. Careful, honest workman- 
ship, GOOD SERVICE AT FAIR 
PRICES. Send for free mailing 
envelopes. 

PAL FILM’ SERVICE 

BLVD. P.O. BOX 123G, 

NEW YORK 59, N. Y. 





HELPS PREVENT COLDS 
FORMULA II contains newly dis- 
covered Bioflavonoids (100 mg.). 
Experiments have demonstrated ef- 
fectiveness. Every tablet also con- 
tains Vit. C, Vit. A, Rutin & Vit. E 
helps increase resistance to virus 
attacks. Send $1.50 for 21 day sup- 
ply. R. Wornow, Ph.G., P.O. Box 
535, Jamaica, N. Y. 





Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 
13 Minerais. 30 Day Supply, $1. 90 
Day Supply, $2.50, prepaid. FOLDER 
FREE. Nu-LIFE Co., 2605 N. Temple 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Books & Publications 


BIBLE WARNS of coming whirl- 
wind, with devastating waterspouts 
that will sweep away the waters of 
the seas! Free information. Write: 
Harvest. N. Jefferson City, Missouri. 


ALICE IN JUSTICELAND. Keen 
satire on our crazy, mixed-up 
world. One of 90 hilarious or sar- 
donic pieces by Algren, Ade, Lard- 
ner, Thurber, Twain, Sandburg, 
Shulman, and many others in Jack 
Conroy's MIDLAND HUMOR. Pub, 
at $3.95, spec. $1.50 ppd. J. Swartz, 
14626 Millard, Midlothian, Illinois. 














Libraries dislike RUFFVILLE, cloth- 
boundbook of 370 pages. Tells the 
truth about the Bible, the biggest 
FRAUD ever peddled. Freethinkers 
need this. $3 delivered. W. A. 
Maertz, 526 N. 10, Manitowoc, Wis. 





Chicago 





INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping 
Mimeographing, Letter Writing 
ALBERT BOFMAN = 637 W. 63d St. 
Phone: WEntworth 6-2582 

















COMBINATION storm-screen win- 

dows. VERTICAL BLINDS, table 

pads, radiator enclosures. MIR- 

RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK : 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
minks, stoles, jackets & capes at 
$ saving. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat. 

MAX KUPERMAN 

OR 5-7773 315 Seventh 





AV. 





SERVICES 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, 
repairing and polishing furniture 
in your home. Estimates free. 
Phone: IN 9-6827. 








SOFA REWEBBED. 
Retied in your home. Reasonable. 
Furniture Repaired, Remodeled. 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Cail 
mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


Relined Spring 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home, or office. Unusual plan for 
exceptionally large receptions. Hor 
D’Oeuvres, turkeys, meat trays, etc., 
deiivered anywhere in metropolitan 
area.- Tel.: ES 3-9490. 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 





Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 
Brooklyn GE 4-4228 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 











FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 


Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 


420 Lex. Av., N. Y. 17 MU 3-2837 

CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 

Automobile, Fire, Life, 
GR 5-3826 

799 Broadway (Cor. llth St.) 





etc. 





LAWRENCE * PHOTO 
28 Market St., NYC. WA 5-4156 
Portraiture, Photo Journalism 
Commercial Photography 











MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
LECTURE SPEAKERS: SCOTT 
NEARING AND CORLISS LA- 
MONT. WED., FEB. 29, 8:30 P.M., 
AT FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE, 110 
W. 48 ST. ADMISSION: AT DOOR, 
$1.25; IN ADVANCE, $1. WRITE 
FOR TICKETS TO MONTHLY RE- 
VIEW ASSOCIATES, 66 BARROW 
CT., N. YY. 14; OR PHONE ORE- 
GON 5-6939, 

CLUB CINEMA (4380 Sixth Av.) 
presents “THE CAPTAIN FROM 
KOEPENICK” on Feb. 25, one of 
the great classics of the German 


cinema, which lampoons militarism 
in general and petty bureaucracy 
in particular, Showings: Sat. only, 
8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm.: Members, 
$1; on-members, $1.25. Next week: 
GENEVIEVE (British). 





VENTURE 
LEAP YEAR HOP 
Sat. Nite, Feb. 25, 8:30 on 
at the spacious and handsome 
12 Social Club 
820 Broadway (at 12th St.) 
Entertainment, Refreshments, 
Dancing 
Three Exciting Door Prizes 
Contribution: $1.25 


SUN., FEB. 26, 7 P.M. EUGENE 
MALEK, outstanding Jewish con- 
ductor, lectures on “Origin and 
History of Jewish Music.” Edith 
Segal will teach folk dancing. 
Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
Chorus, 189 2d Av. (2d floor). 








PRESS BAZAAR. Beautiful hand- 
work, Artcraft, useful mdse, Bar- 
gains galore. Delicious Polish meals. 
Film Program. Sat. & Sun., Mar. 
11-12, Doors open 1 p.m. Polonia 
Club, 219 Second Av. (nr. 14th St). 


ORDER YOUR TICKETS NOW 
New York's first 
the SMITH ACT. 
Carnegie Hall. 
mond Walsh, 





for 
large meeting on 
Wed., March 28, 
Speakers: J. Ray- 
Corliss Lamont, Leon- 
ard Boudin, others to be an- 
nounced, Call or write Emergency 
Civil Liberties Comm., 421 7th Av., 


, OX 5-2863, Adm, $1.50, ¢1.- 


MERCHANDISE 
LARGE 8 AVINGS—Goc od, modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see "S} cial consideration to 





Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av., MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 





POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of firsts, sec- 
onds and closeouts from the world’s 
best sources. 12 to 34 off list price. 
Dinnerware, flatware, crystal, pew- 
ter, casseroles and lots, lots more. 
108 Zth Av. So. WA 9-2666 
Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 





GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silver- 
ware—modern and antique Repair- 
ing and remodeling. 

Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 
Sates Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7688. 








FUEL OIL AND COAL 
Delivery and Service—Greater N. Y. 
and Nassau. Buying a home? Heat- 
ing problem? Call Jerry Trauber, 
SH 3-7889, day or evening. 


ENGLISH BICYCLE with 3-speed 
gears, hand brakes, pump & tourist 
bag. Reg. $69.95 value. SPEC. $39.95. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 
4th Av. (13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
1 hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
FAMOUS FACTORY SHOES AT BIG 
DISCOUNTS (men, women, chil- 
dren's). Buy with confidence; 
money back in 7 days. 321 Church 
St., CA 6-9820. All subways to 
Canal St. Station. 











TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av.,,.B’klyn, BU,4-9109 


LITERARY AID BUREAU 
Writers Service; ghost writing, edit- 
ing, typing: theses, resumes, fiction, 
speeches, etc. Van Swearengen, 20 E. 
100th Si. TR 6-2294, LE 2-9380. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 











Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Wot—me talk PEACE!” 





Hauptmann play 


at Greenwich Mews 

The Greenwich Mews The- 
ated has obtained production 
rights from Berlin for Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s comedy-classic, 
The Beaver Coat. It will be 
presented in its first English 
showing in the U.S. at the 
Mews, 141 W. 13th St, on 
Wed. eve., March 7. Daphne 
Elliott will direct. 


MAXINE SULLIVAN SINGS 
at the GUARDIAN CONCERT 
at Carnegie Hall. See p. 9. 








EAST COAST 


_ fOW-TO-Do-iT 
PAINTING TIPS: 


‘by Dutch Masters 







10 SEAL 
PAINT CANS 

WHEN STORING, TURN 
THE CAN UPSIDE DOWN. 
PAINT WILL Fill IN THE CRACKS 
BETWEEN CAN AND COVER AND ' 
FORM AN AIRTIGHT SEAL! 


NEVER 
> BEFORE... 






UKE THIS... 


DUTCH MASTERS 
auicn orvine Wonder ENAMEL. 
JUST ONE QUICK COAT... AND 
YOUR KITCHEN, GARDEN FURNITURE, BOATS, 
TOYS, ETC. HAVE A GLASS-LIKE FINISH! 
WATER-PROOF, QUICK DRYING AND 




















Tuesday, March 13 


Save the night of Tuesday, 
March 13, for the National 
Guardian’s Theater Party at 
Uncle Vanya. All seats are $5. 
Write Theater Party, 17 Mur- 








tay &t. N. ¥. C. 7. Or call 
WO 4-3960. 
NEW YORK 
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; “The smart homemaker knows the | 

value of a lounge chair in adding 

‘individuality and sparkle to the 

modern home. Here is one whose 

; : meticulous craftsmanship, grace: | 

“4: ful design and built-in comfort is 

| truly a wondertul surprise at such | 
a low price. 


+ This choir is an exciti 
: walnut or blonde bir’ 
{ casual chorm of hand woven tush. 


4 beauty at on old fashioned purse 
; #2] pleasing price. 


won 29 






















NEW YORK: 


- 856 Lex, Av. MU 6-730: 


’ WHITE PLAINS: 
* 41 Mamaroneck Avi * 
4 WH 8-4788, joa 
b : Catalog on request. 


Enclose 50c. 
eee gf | ae 











DIFFERENT BUT HOMELIKE 
SHASLIK, BEEF STROGONOFF, 
POTATO PANCAKES, other tasty 
Russian and American Dishes. 


Alex's 


69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
Dinner: $1.35-$2, also a la carte 
Open 4-11 pm. Tues.-Sun. 





AEE EA ELE TE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING ® STORAGE 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


13 B ith St. GR 7.2457 


near 3rd Av. 
SEE ees ee 


RESORTS 





























‘ tg or ie | PERFECT LEVELING, IT WITHSTANDS THE 
ustom etter Service 
$9 Union Square AL 5-8160 Se ae neo a ALLABEN HOTEL 
MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- = CLOTH! ASK FOR IT TODAY! Mow > . 
eigen 4 FS gy int ERS, oan la Monmouth & 5 St. Lakewood, \.4. 
oo eae ab AP oe guess Aa In the east, please Completely modern hotel with 
Wendel, JE 6-8000 on any n.oving write for daar in intimacy and refinement. Class- 
problem your community ical record collection. Library 
r } : Box DM, 17 Murray Entertainment. Free ice skating. 

, CUMT'S SHUCEING St., New York 7. Shuffleboard. Jewish - American 
Moving and light hauling any- Cuisine Lakewood 6-1222 
where. Good service at bargain ti 
prices. ST 9-3262. 

JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively, B h h d F b 25- 26 
$3.50 per hour per man or flat rot er OO e ruary 
rate. New station wagon. 24 hr. : 
service. Phone: SU %-7378. Week- End Program: 
luding New UN Film: 
SHARE DRIVING at cooperative, interracial Inc 8 
e 

WANTED: PERSON OR PERSONS DANNY KAYE in 


share driving 1955 Plymouth sta- 
tion wagon Florida, March 15. 
Transportation free. Phone: CH 3- 
0544 weekdays after 6 p.m. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE ROOM, nicely furnished, 
for someone seeking good home. All 
privileges, near all subways. Phone 
evenings only, CY 3-4674. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


GIRL HAS CHARMING, modern 
Village 2'4 rm. with fireplace, TV, 
kitchen. Reasonable. Call evenings 
and weekends, OR 5-3164. 

















NEW YORK 

Boris Gopunov 
NEW BoIsthoi Opera House Qnet *MAGICOLOR 

4 ameo 3::' SOW 


rsa ceeciemmaa 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160 
Where Brotherhood Week is 
4 Observed 365 days a year 


“Assignment Children" 
Readings by 
BEULAH RICHARDSON 








2nd Annual 


HUNTS POINT PALACE 
Southern Blvd. & 163d St. 


i i i ll hl il i i hl i i i i 
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Sponsored by the 


Bronx Sobell Committee 
Sat., Mar 10, 8:30 p.m. « 


Subscription: $1.25 


Gala Concert 


Featuring: 

Prominent. . Surprise: Artist 
® Jewish: Young Folksingers 
© Ossie Davis ‘ 

© Edith Segal Dance Group 


A. A. +. 4.4. 4 br hr hrctactratratratdalroltraltraler. 
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Pe A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
<a 








S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
Nylons 


Use the 
Toothbrush 
Dentists Use 


First 
Quality 
Sheer 


m 


we 





From the mills of one of 
the world’s largest manufac- 
turers we have obtained a 
supply of perfect-fit stretch 
nylons. They are made com- 
pletely of stretch nylon from 
top-to-toe. They follow the 
contours of the legs; won't 
wrinkle or move up, yet they 
allow full flexibility and 
eliminate the “girdled” feel- 
ing of other nylons. Under 
another label these nylons 
sell for $1.95 a pair. 

They come in two shades: 
“Treasure” (light beige), or 
“Blush” (darker beige). — 
There are three sizes: Size 
A (8-9), Size B (914-10), Size 
Cc (10% and over). 

Sold only in boxes of same 

size and shade. 


Box of 8 pair 
$3.95 ppd. 
Box of 12 pair 
$14.50 ppd. 











mn 
Used by leading Dental 
Schools for Instruction. 


¢ Two-Row Natural Bristles 
e Gum-Stimulator Tip 


By special arrangement GBS has 
acquired a IMITED supply of 
PROFESSIONAL TOOTHBRUSHES. 
They are distributed by the manu- 
facturer (Lactona) to dentists for 
personal use and for instructing 
patients how to brush their teeth. 
Ordinarily these brushes are not 
available to the public; each brush 
is marked “Professional Package.” 
Sold only in lots of six. Specify 
medium or hard bristles. 


6 brushes......$2.95 ppd. 














A RARE MUSICAL TREAT! 


EIGHTY MINUTES OF 
MAGNIFICENT OPERA 


in a concert version of 


Mussorgsky’s 


Boris 
Godunoff 


On two 10” LP records in a 
handy album with English and 
Russian libretto and full pro- 
gram notes. 


Roris 
Gadunott 


MELSSOROESKYS | 


The artists, orchestra and con- 
ductor are the same as in the 
movie version currently being 
shown around the country. 


You might normally expect fo 
pay $8 for this album. How- 
ever, by special arrangement 
with the manufacturer we of- 
fer it for only 


$3.95 ppd. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Description of Item 


Soloists, Chorus and 
Orchestra of the 


Bolshoi Theatre 








Amount 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


LP (33% rpm) 
FOLK 
ALBUMS 


A choice selection of folk music 
round the world performed by 
outstanding artists on 10” LP 
records. 


EXCITING e ENTERTAINING 
EDUCATIONAL 


Each album $2.50 ppd. 


Please order by number 


#52. SONGS OF THE LIN- 
COLN AND INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGADE. Pete Seeger, Bess 
Lomax, Butch Hawes, Ernst 
Bush and chorus. 

Quinte Brigada 

Cook House 

Quinte Regimento 

Jarama Valley 

Spanish Marching Song 

Quartermaster Song 

Hans Beimler 

Die Thaelmann-Kolonne 

Los Quatros Generales 

Die Moor Soldaten 

Der Inter-Brigaden 

Der Einheitsfront 


#1. BURL IVES: THE WAY- 
FARING STRANGER 
The Blue Tail Fly 
The Fox 
Henry Martin 
Black Is the Color 
Foggy Foggy Dew 
Brennan On the Moor 
Buckeye Jim 
The Bold Soldier 
Sow Took the Measles 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger 


#2. RICHARD DYER-BENNET 
Little Pigs 
Westron Wynde 
The Frog and the Mouse 
Two Maidens Went Milking 
John Peel 
Venezuela 
The Eddystone Light 
Blow the Candles Out 
Brigg Fair . 
Molly Malone “ 
As I Was Going to Ballynure 


#14. JOSH WHITE SINGS 
THE BLUES 
Baby Baby 
Dupree 
Miss Otis Regrets 
Fare Thee Well 
No. 12 Train 
Mean Mistreatin’ Woman 
When I Lay Down and Die 
I Got A Head Like A Rock 
Cotton Eyed Joe 


#17. LEADBELLY MEMORIAL 
Volume I 

Good Night Irene 

Good Morning Blues 

On A Monday 

Old Riley 

John Henry 

Rock Island Line 

Ain't You Gold 

How Long 





Name 
Address 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service, 
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GUE. oc ccccccccccccccovcccoceces Zone..... eB vceseess 


Make checks 
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Ck SE PR A AR A cE 


A MEMORABLE EVENT 


Pete Seeger Concert 


Recorded at a concert at a 
leading U.S. university, 


Hear the audience join with 
Pete ina rollicking songfest! 


Hear Pete sing songs from 
round the world with the 
theme of world brotherhood. 


On Two 10” LP Records 
Set: $4.95 ppd. 


The House Carpenter 

Three Courting Songs 

Greenland Fisheries 

Winsboro Cotton Mill Blues 

Paddy Works on the Railroad 

Long John 

Money Is King 

Go Down Old Hannah 

Bayeza 

The Road to Eilat 

Ariran 

Four Recorder Melodies 

Die Gedanken Sind Frei 

Kisses Sweeter Than Wine 

In the Evening When the 
Sun Goes Down 











SPECTATOR-A. 


‘Porgy’ revisited 


N THE CURRENT PLAYBACK of the old row over “Catfish 

Row,” occasioned by the Porgy and Bess tour of the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe, the focus is still almost exclusively on the 
racist slants in the opera’s libretto. Progressives are pointing 
out again that the story is loaded with Dixiecrat caricatures 
of Negro life. 

Now certainly it can stand repeating that the Porgy story 1s 
indeed the comic-strip memoirs of a slumming expedition by a 
patronizing Southerner into a Southern Negro community. Let 
it be recorded again that Negro commentators have found it 
“strange and revolting,” representative of “no sizeable frag- 
ment of Negro life, south or north,” in its depiction of Negroes 
“making fools of other members of their race... [in] the 
traditional role’ (GUARDIAN, Jan. 23). 

But let it also be acknowledged that there would be no con- 
troversy of this sort, no Porgy and Bess European tour, no 
nothin’, if it were not for the musical score. 


WHAT GERSHWIN FELT: DuBose Heyward’s 1925 novel would 
have remained in limbo if it had not aroused the interest of 
George Gershwin to its operatic possibilities. The ingenuous but 
prodigiously gifted Gershwin—as any of the origina] Porgy cast 
(1935) can testify—had affection and respect for the Negro 
people and their art, with not a whit of social understanding. 
But Gershwin’s sociological grasp (or lack of it) is not the 
issue here. 

What is the issue is the need to take note of the musical 
merits of Porgy and Bess while taking inventory of the libretto’s 
demerits. Not because that work, as a musical work, is in meed 
of praise, but to illuminate the reasons for its spectacular suc- 
cess, especially in its recent European performances 

For there is much heat and little light in dealing only with 
the story. Going on the assumption, as these indictments do, 
that the whole worth of Porgy and Bess should be based on its 
libretto, the reader can only: (1) get sore at all the perpetrators 
of the fraud; (2) get perplexed at its overwhelming effect on 
audiences; (3) get sad at their mass seduction. But he can't 
get hep. 


AIN’T NECESSARILY SO: Of course there is an obvious way 
out of this dilemma: the reader, guiltily humming strains from 
the score, leaps there himself. 

To those who regard Gershwin’s Porgy music as the fruit 
of an immense and original talent, it seems equally obvious that 
he could have written similarly superb scores for similarly con- 
taminated stories. 

As if that hadn’t been done before! Any number of esteemed 
operatic scores by Puccini, Wagner, Verdi, Bizet, Mozart and 
Richard Strauss (among others) were wyitten for librettos that 
would make a self-respecting liberal squirm if he ever measured 
them with an ideological yardstick. 

Yet one never measures these operas in that way. Indeed, 
one hardly ever thinks seriously of their librettos. The value 
of those classics is purely musical; their stories, however ab- 
surd or pernicious, are merely vehicles that do not and cannot 
stigmatize the music. 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC: So is it being suggested here that 
Porgy and Bess should therefore not be criticized for the evils 
in its libretto? Of course not—particularly when the issues 
only too vividly exposed in the flamboyant style of the pro- 
duction are as pertinent as they are now. 

It is being suggested that the love and excitement that 
the opera generates in its audiences simply cannot be under- 
stood through those diatribes. There is one simple way to under- 
stand and accept the success of Porgy and Bess: listen to the 
music! 

And then recognize that what was so ardently applauded 
in Leningrad and Moscow and Prague and Warsaw was primarily 
Gershwin’s score. What brought audiences to their feet for 
ten-minute ovations was the exciting, indigenously American 
music—plus, of course, the exciting performances by actor- 
singers who were, moreover, Negro Americans. 

Knowing this, doesn’t it help explain and make acceptable 
to us, even proudly, as fellow-Americans of the composer and 
the performing artists, the embraces of audiences abroad? 


—Gilbert Nelson 





The American Salon art show 


The GUARDIAN story Feb. 20 an- 
nouncing the American Salon art 
show and sale at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Art Gallery Feb. 22-27 stated 
that part of the proceeds would 
help pay for Morton Sobell’s new 
appeal against a 30-year sentence 
in Alcatraz, The GUARDIAN story 
should not be construed to imply 
sponsorship by any organization 
other than the American Salon. In 
full clarification we are glad to 


jective is to assemble and make 
available in one exhibit many more 
artists’ work than is available in 
any one gallery and in an atmos- 
phere where the sales are the 
primary goal. The second objective 
is to bring to the art field new 
buyers who are readily available in 
large numbers through organiza- 
tions. It is my thought that just 
as theater parties have helped to 
enlarge the theater-going public, 


print the following statement from 
Mrs. Sara Gottlieb, director of the 
American Salon: 


“Insofar ag this sale is concerned, 
there is no other sponsorship but 
my own, Organizations are parti- 
cipating only to the extent that 
any organization sending buyers 
will receive a commission on sales. 
This enterprise brings a new idea 
to the gale of art, The first ob- 


this approach will help expand the 
art-buying public. To accomplish 
this I have invited groups and or- 
ganizations to send me buyers on 
a commission basis.” 


Give This Paper 
To A Friend 





